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Trouble in Bolivia 


Sir: 

The reaction to your story on Bolivia 
{March 2] was more violent but otherwise 
in line with the response to similar factual 
descriptions of the Bolivian situation. A year 
ago Senator Theodore Green and I were 
bitterly attacked in La Paz for a speech in 
the Senate and for an article, respectively. I 
served as fiscal adviser to the Bolivian gov- 
ernment on a special U.S, mission in 1956-57. 
I returned with the conviction that a con- 
tinuation of U.S. aid policies would lead to 
further economic and social deterioration 
and disaster. Privately, most of the US. 
technicians in Bolivia will confirm your story 
and tell vou of their frustration and the 
hopelessness of present policies. 

President Hernan Siles Zuazo has shown 
more courage and determination than most 
observers close to the scene would have 
expected two or three years ago. However, 
the real power is in the hands of the armed 
and Communist-led mine-workers unions 
who will not permit the steps necessary to 
economic recovery. U.S. aid policy has, for 
the past six years, been strengthening their 
hand. 











Rocer A. FREEMAN 
Vice President 
The Institute for Social 
Science Research 
Washington 
Sir: 

There are enough tangled problems in our 
world without irresponsible journalism com- 
ing on the scene to complicate matters fur- 
ther. What Time hopes to accomplish by 
setting Cuba, Bolivia and Latin America 
against the U.S., I do not know. Trme’s smug 
self-righteousness and perverted sense of 
journalistic humor may tickle the fancies of 
the uninformed here. I was in Cuba, and I 
can no longer laugh with you. 

JAMES ARMSTRONG 
Minister 
Broadway Methodist Church 
Indianapolis 


Sir: 

As a citizen of Bolivia I would like to 
apologize for the stoning of the U.S. Em- 
bassy in La Paz. On the other hand, I 
demand an apology from your magazine for 
your controversial article about Bolivia. 
Your article reflected the still-remaining 
thought in the U.S. that friendship can be 


bought. 
R. Paz 
Philadelphia 


Sir: 

Over a year ago when I was a Smith- 
Mundt lecturer in Bolivia, I heard the joke 
that Bolivia and her troubles should be 
divided among her neighbors. It was told 
to me by Bolivians, and it was not a new 
joke then. 

James E. McKeown (Ph.D) 
Professor of Sociology 
De Paul University 
Chicago 
Bloody Harlan 
Sir: 

Reading your story about Harlan County, 
Ky. [| Feb. 23] was like reading of a favorite 
old relative who had died. My father, a 
doctor, began practicing medicine there in 
the ‘20s. A schoolteacher we knew there, 
rumored to have given aid and comfort to 





BLoopy HARLAN (LATE 30s) 


an Internal Revenue agent, went out one 
morning with his daughter; he sent her back 
to the house for their lunches, stepped on 
the starter of their car, and was blown all 
over Harlan County by the dynamite ex- 
plosion. 

I have never seen another place where a 
sheriff could swagger around the polls ad- 
vising voters: “I don’t give a goddam who 
you vote fer—I’m gonna be your sher’f.” 
And anyone who went fishing in Wallins 
Creek after an election was more likely to 
hook a ballot box than a fish. 

I was born in Bloody Harlan County, and 
it saddens me to hear that it has fallen on 
bad times. 





WitiiaM A. LauGHRUN 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Sir: 

I've heard tell that those idle miners in 
Harlan County wouldn't think of going into 
the mines for less than the U.M.W. rate of 
$14.25 per day plus 76¢ per ton. 

I'll bet old John L. is mighty proud of 


those boys. 
T. C. Moran 
Pittsburgh 


The Headliner 
Sir: 

Thank you for the first-rate story 
[March 2] on one of America’s fine, expres- 
sive singers, Harry Belafonte. Watching him 
interpret his variety of songs on a recent 
television program was a moving experience. 

HERBERT HENRY EHRENSTEIN 
Philadelphia 
Sir: 

I have no record player; yet I have three 
of his albums. 

Goria WRIGHT 
Mobile, Ala. 


Sir: 

I can't help wondering if that tape re- 
corder the great Belafonte carries every- 
where with him could be the same $553.11 
one I loaned him in 1954 (when he couldn't 
afford to buy one) and that he never both- 
ered to return despite my many pleas. 

MONIQUE VAN VOOREN 
New York City 
@ Says Belafonte: She never lent 
me a tape recorder. Says Actress van 


Vooren: I did too, and I want it back. 
—Eb. 


The Curse of Plenty 


Sir: 

When I read of our difficulties with the 
intransigent Russians in Berlin, our troubles 
with our uncontrollable labor racketeers, and 
our insoluble $7 billion-a-year farm prob- 
lem [Time, March 2], I am reminded of 
that line of Omar Khayyam’s, “Yesterday 
this day’s madness did prepare.”* 

Lyon STEINE 
Valley Stream, N.Y. 


SIR: 
YOU QUOTE SENATE AGRICULTURE COMMIT- 
TEE CHAIRMAN ALLEN El ER: “IT LOOKS 
AS THOUGH WE NEED A MOSES IN THIS FIELD,” 
REFERRING TO FARM-SURPLUS MESS UNDER 
SECRETARY BENSON. I AM READY AND ABLE. 
ROBERT MOSES 
FARMERS UNION RADIO DIRECTOR 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 





Sir: 

The farm-surplus scandal has become so 
horrible even the politicians are puzzled and 
frightened. For many years the farm sub- 
sidies have been nothing but a large vote- 
buying scheme, nurtured by the politicians 
and the Farmers Union. It puts Boss Tweed 
in the class of rank amateur. 

C.iirrorD G. NELSON 
Minneapolis 


Kinfolk on the Payroll 
Sir: 

After reading your March 2 story about 
Steven V. Carter [D., lowa], I am firmly 
of the opinion that we should revive the 


%* The rest of the quatrain: 


Yesterday This Day's Madness did prepare: 
To-morrow's Silence, Triumph, or Despair: 
Drink! Jor you know not whence you came, 
nor why: 
Drink! for you know not why you go, nor 
where. 
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DESOTO GETS YOU 
OFF THE FLOOR 


Riding in most °59 cars is like sitting in a rowboat. You 
sit too low, with your knees too high—it’s uncomfortable 
and tiring! 

But not in the new De Soto! 

De Soto gets you off the floor with higher seats that sup- 
port you comfortably hour after hour. You get the comfort 
of extra headroom and bigger doors; the comfort of a 
quieter body and the world’s smoothest ride—De Soto 
Torsion-Aire. 

See the fashion leader of the year at your De Soto dealer’s 


and enjoy the comfort of knowing you made a smart buy! 





FIREDOME 4-DOOR SPORTSMAN 


The smart way to go places... DE SOTO 





let 
your feet feel 
the wonderful 


difference 


Superb style? Active comfort? 
Enjoy both. You’ll feel good, feel 
relaxed and at ease. Enjoy the 

4 exclusive features of Wright Arch 
Preserver Shoes that help you 

stay on the go all day. 














Illustrated Style 298 — 
The Whippet 


Sleek, imported calf- 
skin . . . glove soft 
leather lining . . . very 
flexible. Brown (or 
Black Style 297). 


wright 


anche probe shoes 


Naw 1 Famous Wright 
| ne Arch Preserver Shank 
ys SS \ 2 Metatarsal raise — 
\ > QE | for weight distribution 
a \ , 3 Flat forepart — 
c= permits foot exercise 


ja 5 4. Heel-to-ball fitting — 
. shoe fits to foot action 


° © e 
For nearest dealer consult Classified Directory or write: 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. ROCKLAND, MASS. 








whipping post—to be used generously on 
our so-called public servants who won't 
learn how to save our hard-earned money, 
and would rather vote themselves large sums 
to be wasted here and abroad 

Louis J. MARLOWE 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Sir: 

I have a 19-year-old son who is going to 
college. With all due respect to my employ- 
ees, | wouldn't trade my son’s working for 
me in the summer time for any two men. 
I certainly can understand why Congressman 
Carter had his son working for him. 

Darius D. BUELL 
Elmira, Mich 


Sir 
Shades of the carpetbaggers! Some of 
Iowa's must have returned home to roost. 
Lioyp MAFFETT 
Florence, Ala. 
Sir 
No wonder there aren’t any prospects for 
a tax cut: Congress needs our money to 
reward all those “hard-working” wives and 
prelaw students, whose services are so nec 
essary to “take care of the folks at home.” 
Rospert R. SHINNICK 
Omaha 
Sir 
Do you think the embattled constituents 
of Representative Carter and his son will 
consider even the son’s announced reduced 
keep-home pay as a sort of farm subsidy ? 
Stpney B,. RoSENBAUM 
Hollywood, Fla 


School at Home 
Sir 

Re your account [March 2] of the home 
school provided for Tommy Kral by his 
parents Otto and Mary, it occurs to me that 
their determination to give adequate train- 
ing to children who meet no real challenge 
in our public school systems could well be 
rewarded with something better than court 
action. Let's have a movement to change 
our educational laws so that children edu- 
cated at home would be required to pass 
examinations provided by the public school 
system. This would eliminate the undesirable 
leveling of above average children and relieve 
public school overcrowding 

Ropert H. PorTER 

Kansas City, Kans 
Sir 

The Krals’ “isolationist” attitude will not 
help anyone, least of all Tommy. I believe 
Mrs. Kral could contribute something to the 
world by teaching her son to respect the 
law. Perhaps she could really help Tommy 
and others like him by starting a school for 
“gifted” children in their area 

HELENE M. FLANDERS 

San Diego, Calif 


Almost Happy 
Sir: 

Re your Feb. 9 article on my book, The 
Privilege Was Mine: 1 should be very happy 
indeed with your review, had you not re- 
proached me for Russian nationalism, My 
greatest wish is to see Hungary, Poland, etc., 
regain their independence, but neither in 
Moscow during the Budapest uprisal, nor 
afterward was I optimistic enough to believe 
that the Soviets would surrender (without 
a new World War) a system on which they 
think reposes their very existence. Who could 
expect the masters of the Kremlin to act 
differently in this crisis? 

PRINCESS ZINAIDA SHAKOVSKOY 
Malaga, Spain 
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How to 
make 
a waterproof 
martini 





One important thing to remember 
if you would make waterproof 
martinis is to control the 

amount of sog. 

Sog is an element released by ice 
cubes upon contact with gin and 
vermouth. In discreet amounts it is 
called water and is quite palatable. 
The second crucial point is to 
choose a gin with some snap and 
dazzle. By coincidence, we happen 
to have one in mind at the 
moment... Seagram’s. 

Seagram’s gin has decided 
advantages. It is made slowly to 
give it unruffled smoothness. 

It is made at higher 94 proof for 
succinct dryness. Hence, it is 

the improved gin. You can count 
on it to give short shrift to sog. 
Tonight, show your friends that 
you know what’s what with 
martinis. Give your cocktails the 
icy incandescence of Seagram’s gin. 
Watch their faces light up! 


SEAGRAM’S 
GOLDEN GIN 


4 94 PROOF/ NO EXTRA COST 





res. 


SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, NYC. 94 PROOF, DISTILLED DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 
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KEYING your 


insurance coverage precisely to your 
needs calls for professional skill. The 
independent insurance agent is an expert 
in many kinds of insurance protection, in- 
cluding those provided by the U.S.F.& G. 


Select and consult your independent 
insurance agent or broker as you would 
your doctor or lawyer 


FUSE 


CASUALTY—FIRE—MARINE INSURANCE « FIDELITY-SURETY BONDS 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. « Fidelity Insurance Co. of 
Canada, Toronto « Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriter, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 











MISCELLANY 


Out for a Pin? In Abilene, Texas, po- 
| lice saw a car being driven backwards 
| several blocks, stopped three Hardin-Sim- 

mons University coeds who said they had 
borrowed a boy friend’s car, had driven it 
| much farther than they had planned to. 
were now driving it in reverse to back 
some of the mileage off the speedometer. 





Robin's Eggs. In Nottingham, England. 

retired Coldstream Guards Major A.M.G. 

| Beattie swells his income by selling acorns 

from Sherwood Forest, mostly to U.S 

golf clubs, schools, agricultural colleges 
and longbow-struck little boys. 


The Art of Politics. In Indianapotis. 
freshman State Representative Carl Ty- 
ner, commenting on his new job, said: 
“I'd rather be home spreading manure.” 


Hopped Up. In West Hartford, Conn., 
after a traffic accident, Casimir Rosinsk: 
was booked because he smelled of drink, 
was acquitted when he said, “I always 
smell that way,” told the jury he worked 
for the Ruppert brewery. 


Lugrolling. In Freehold, N.J., a head- 
line in the Transcript announced: G.o.P. 
CLUBS BACK CROOK FOR SHERIFF. 


Plant. In .Brooklyn, when two men 
robbed James Johnson’s grocery of $50 
Johnson's watchdog did not make a move, 
but when Police Captain Frederick Kow- 
sky arrived to investigate, the dog bit 
him in the leg. 


Ringleader? In Bilston, England, John 
Dussus admitted stealing 26 bathtubs. 


New Direction. On a highway near 
Modena, Italy. someone painted a fresh, 
straight, white center line at a sharp 
curve, sent 14 cars into a ditch. 


Editorial. In Concordia, Kans., the 
Blade-Empire reported on highway condi- 
tions to the northwest: “All roads normal 
and hazardous.” 


Trendex. In Wolfsburg, West Germa- 
ny, an ad in the Wolfsburger Nachrichten 
offered for sale a “television set slightly 
damaged by a blow of the fist.” 


Strength of his Convictions. In Ross- 
on-Wye, England, John Wanklyn wait- 
| ed to appear in court for drunkenness, 
| stepped out during the court’s lunchtime 
adjournment, drank five pints of beer, 
four pints of cider, four shots of Scotch. 


Baby Sitter. In Kansas City, Mo., 
Harry Rosenthal pulled into a parking lot 
in his tiny foreign car (a B.M.W. Isetta 
with its only door across the front), 
turned the car over to an attendant, came 
back several hours later to find the man 
—who had no idea how to put it in re- 
verse—still sitting in the car, its front end 


| snug against the parking-lot wall. 
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Fashion Coordinates by JANE COLBY 





Photographer admires British TRIUMPH’s figure 


Saves another $350 a year 
in operating costs compared 
to average station wagon... 
and it’s the “best engineered” 
economy estate wagon 


We recently received this letter from 
a fashion photographer: 


“The TRIUMPH Estate Wagon 
clicked with me the minute I saw 
the load space—and heard the 
price. Since most of my work is 
on location, the savings on upkeep 
and ease of parking are sweet, too.” 


The TRIUMPH Estate Wagon is 
made by the Standard-Triumph 
Company of Coventry, England—the 
people who make the TRIUMPH 
TR-3 sports car. Since the company’s 
first cars appeared in 1903, they’ve 
gained a world-wide reputation for 


Standard-Triumph Motor Co., Inc., Dept. TS-39, 1745 Broadway, New York 19 
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Estate Wagon $1899* 
Sedan $1699* 


*At U.S. Ports of Entry, plus taxes 
Slightly higher in the West, White walls extra 


fine engineering. And fine British en- 
gineering is very good indeed. 


Well over 70 m.p.h.— 60,000 
miles without major overhaul 


A TRIUMPH can cruise all day at 
65—with no strain on the ultra-quiet 
engine. It will go up to 60,000 miles 
without a major overhaul — often 
100,000. You get up to 40 m.p.g. And 
the single-unit body takes the rough- 
est treatment with nary a rattle. 
Safety? TRIUMPH's body is solid 
Sheffield steel. With no big front end 
to peer over, visibility is excellent. 
You can turn about-face in less than 
3 car lengths. And there are two lead- 
ing brake shoes on each front wheel. 


Full 38 cu. ft. load space 


The TRIUMPH is3 feet shorter than 
a typical station wagon. But there's 


($1500 less to buy, that is) 


~ 


no wasteful overhang. So inside, 
there’s more load space than in any 
other car in its class—a full 38 cu. ft. 
The single door in back makes load- 
ing easier. And you have 1 inch more 
front seat head and leg room than in 
a typical American station wagon. 


How to get a demonstration 


There are TRIUMPH dealers in 
every state—over 700 in all—each with 
service and parts. All of them believe 
in driving the car right to your door 
for a demonstration. Drop us a line 
at the address below, and we'll make 
the arrangements. 

Be sure to drive a TRIUMPH 
soon. You see, we can't describe the 
pleasure a TRIUMPH f- 
brings back to driving. 
That you’ve got to ex- 


perience for yourself. (arrows 












TRIUMPH 4-door Sedan. Same fine en- 


gineering. $1000 less than average car, 











“I bet my chips on Lady Luck,” said carefree Walter Glenn, “To get the policies I need would take a whole platoon— 
“Her services are free—contrasted with insurance men.” Which man to call to make a claim? I'd be all afternoon.” 
A trusty Travelers man avowed to break his sales resistance. “We offer every kind you need,” said Travelers’ man, “call me 
Said Walter, “I give in to reason—not to mere persistence, For life, health, home or auto—I have every policy.” 





“Admit the bills are budget-busters,”” Walter cried, dismayed. So Walt’s a zealous Travelers booster—as are his dependents. 
Reply: “In one low monthly check, insurance bills are paid.” Their future's all secure—American Family Independence, 
One stalwart man, a balanced plan, one easy monthly payment: | Retirement income, education—buy the tailored plan 
He bought and then a hurricane made him a happy claimant. To guarantee you this and more. Call up a Travelers man, 


You can protect your whole good way of life through THE TRAVELE RS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15. CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including Life + Accident + Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


Pg ae 


T WAS a delicate matter. To picture 
the ancient and honorable custom 
of mixed bathing that still prevails in 
communal bathhouses in many parts 
of rural Japan, Photographer Jean 
Launois drove 150 miles south of To- 
kyo to the tiny village of Yokokawa. 
A special meeting of the village fathers 
approved the project, and a_ willing 
family volunteered as subjects, eager 
to enjoy “the honor of being photo- 
graphed by a foreign photographer.” 

A few hours later, all was ready. 
The bathers were in the tub, and a 
crowd of admirers was pressed around 
Photographer Launois. Suddenly the 
door was pulled open, and an old man, 
shouting fiercely, ordered him to take 
down his equipment. ‘He was gestur- 
ing wildly,” reported Launois, “and 
barking in the old samurai style which 
I had only heard in the movies be- 
fore.” The village chief tried to con- 
vince the old man that Launois’ mo- 
tives were dignified, but he had no 
success. Finally, when the bathers be- 
came frightened by the commotion 
and departed for home, the old man 
himself undressed and slid into the 
bath, announcing scornfully that he 
would “rather die in the tub than 
have anyone take pictures. 

He remained soaking for five hours 
while the whole village tried to think 
of a way to get him out. The young 
men were for pulling him out, but the 
elders, respecting his age, opposed the 
use of force. Finally, someone remem- 
bered that the only one with influence 
over the old man was his son. They 
went to see the son, and he suggested 
that he would use the village's tele- 
phone system and ask to speak to the 
old man. It worked. Lobster-red after 
his long soaking in the hot water, the 
old man got out. His son convinced 
him over the phone that he was inter- 
fering with an honorable village proj- 
ect, and he relented and disappeared. 





John Dominis—Lire 


LAUNOIS AT WORK 


The villagers found another family, 
and Launois got his pictures. 

The unusual but faithfully reporto- 
rial scene of rural Japanese women 
bathing with members of their family 
helped Launois round out an impor- 
tant color photograph assignment for 
Trae. This one, showing both the new 
and the old ways of life of Japanese 
women, accompanies this week’s cover 
story (see ForeIGN News), As a dra- 
matic document of sociological change 
in one of the world’s great nations, 
it is typical of Time’s frequent, unique 
use of color photography to provide 
an added dimension to journalism. 

Similar projects in the past on other 
subjects have given a broader treat- 
ment than could have been provided 
in black and white, Color photographs 
of middle-class Mexico (Dec. 8) 
showed some of the startling social 
and economic developments changing 
our neighbor to the south. A spread 
on Squaw Valley (Feb. 9) provided 
a breathtaking view of the scene of 
next winter's Olympics. At the same 
time, vast and fundamental changes 
rapidly affecting the whole world have 
been covered by color spreads on such 
subjects as space medicine (May 26) 
and the U.S. atomics industry (Jan. 
12). All of them have supplemented 
Time's written words and have helped 

present a broader and more com- 
pelling record of newsworthy places 
and events. 
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ALL AMERICA IS GROWING——BUT THE FAST-GROWING 





JUST 
SIT THERE, 
MAN! 


THERE’S NO FREE RIDE on the high costs, low productivity, merry- 
go-round. You end up with less profits every time. That’s why so many 
manufacturers, no longer content just to sit there and take it, are 
“setting off” right now and coming South to take advantage of a double 
opportunity to grow and prosper. 


They know that an up-to-date, streamlined plant can turn out goods 
at a lower manufacturing cost per unit, no matter where it is located. 
And when it is situated in the modern South, many additional benefits 
are automatically acquired. 


Most important of all to many manufacturers is the plentiful supply 
of good workers here—men and women brought up on good work habits. 
Here, too, are a wealth of natural resources economically close by... 
ample electric power . . . efficient transportation ... young, fast-growing 
markets for goods of all kinds. 


It all adds up to more efficient, lower cost production on which to build 
steady, profitable sales. See for yourself . . . “Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Merry 4 Motley 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 





MOVE now to a modern plant in the modern South...top combination for 


the increased production efficiency that you are looking for right now! 


YOUNGSTER OF THE “FAMILY” IS THE MODERN SOUTH! 











Ys es 


...in a suit by Society Brand—for 






the handsome way it registers an air of achievement and 
personal good taste. Society Brand’s easy elegance, its quiet, 
impressive styling, its fit and feel give it a character that 
is uniquely its own... and is equally smart for tropical 
isle or on-the-Avenue. For the season just ahead, you'll enjoy 
especially the cool distinction of a lightweight 
Society Brand. Why not choose yours now? For store 


names, write Society Brand, Chicago. 


SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES 
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THE NATION 
Message from Washington 


“Our side is doing fine,’ said Nikita 
Khrushchev in East Berlin last week. “We 
have put the enemy on the defensive, 
and that’s the main thing.” 

But had he? 

Last week the main talk about the 
“main thing” came from Washington. 

The President of the U.S., by now 
thoroughly in command of the Berlin sit- 
uation and acting as Secretary of State as 
well as Commander in Chief, took charge 
of the job of putting the Soviet Union 
on the defensive. 

Not everyone agreed with everything 
the President said; as usual, there were 
some blurred edges on some of his 
thoughts and sentences. But it was a week 
in which almost everyone, including most 
of Ike's severest critics, agreed that he 
was once again an undisputed leader, dip- 
lomatic as well as military. Statesmen and 
pundits in the world’s capitals sensed this 
as well. 

Strong Terms. As military leader, Ike 
assured the world that there would be no 
ground war over Berlin. Some strategists 
thought that by saying this, the President 
(who has had some experience around 
Berlin) gave away part of his bargaining 
power, part of his choice of alternatives; 
but its military truth in the face of over- 
whelming Communist manpower in Eu- 
rope could hardly be disputed. 

As statesman and diplomatic leader, Ike 
warned the Russians in the strongest 
terms he has yet used that if they start 
fooling around with the U.S.’s treaty 
rights of access to West Berlin, with any 
little incidents or so-called brush wars, 
they are only fooling themselves, for they 
are fooling around with the big war. 

Ike’s thoughts and words were made 
known in quiet talks with unnerved Con- 
gressmen, in one of his toughest-talk press 
conferences (see below), in a strategically 
timed call on Congress to provide more 
foreign aid to U.S. allies, and finally, in a 
speech drafted for nationwide telecast a 
few days before the arrival this week of 
Britain’s Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan (see FoREIGN News). 

Scraps of Paper. West Berlin, said 
Ike in his speech draft, is not just a 
city 4,000 miles away—seven hours by 
jet flight—but is the symbol of the free 
world. Khrushchev’s talk-threat to re- 
nounce the Big Four agreements and im- 
pose a new blockade fitted Lenin’s defi- 
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The main talk about the main thing came from Washington. 


nition that “promises are like piecrusts, 
made to be broken.” Free men have died 
before for so-called scraps of paper that 
represented duty, honor and freedom. Said 
Ike: “Let the Soviets remember.” 

The U.S., the President reiterated, ob- 
viously does not want a war that might 
mean the destruction of civilization, al- 
though it has the strength to wage and 
win one. But the real, the basic issue, is 
how best to prevent such a war. Said the 
President: No nation has ever been suc- 
cessful in avoiding the terror of war sim- 
ply by refusing to defend its rights and 
live up to its responsibilities. And the 
U.S. cannot hope to escape war by run- 
ning away from it, has no intention of 
surrendering to the Communists at Berlin 
or any place else. That said, President 
Eisenhower offered to the Kremlin the 
prospect of “honest negotiations,” any 
time and in any circumstances, if they 
had “hope of success.” 


THE PRESIDENCY 
No Ground War in Europe 


Ranging in mood from measured re- 
straint to flashes of anger, sarcasm and 
near-disgust, Ike at his press conference 
provided as many answers on Berlin as 
newsmen, nation, allies and enemy are 
ever likely to get in one half-hour: 

Will the U.S. fight for West- Berlin? 

“The U.S. and its allies have announced 
their firm intention of preserving their 
rights and responsibilities with respect to 
Berlin. If any. . . push in the direction of 
real hostilities is going to occur, it’s going 
to occur from the side of the Soviets.” 

How about Khrushchev's proposal of 
token four-power troops in West Berlin? 

“Well, I'd say first of all that I would 
not expect ever to be in the business of 


*% With Lieut. General William Simpson, Briga- 
dier General Raymond McLain, 








reacting instantly to one of Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s wisecracks or whatever he calls 
it. . . You don’t expect to have a doctor 
hit you on the knee with a rubber hammer 
and your foot jump quickly up and have 
that kind of a system in responding to 
suggestions of Mr. Khrushchev’s about 
anything . . . Now, violating everything I 
have said, I don’t think much of [Khru- 
shchev’s proposal }.” 

Why is the U.S. cutting Army—Marine 
Corps manpower in a time of crisis? 

The U.S. and its allies face 175 Com- 
munist divisions, could not reverse the 
odds on the ground. “{ The] adequacy of 
our defenses is not going to be especially 
increased or strengthened by any particu- 
lar sudden action in response to one of 
these moments of increased tension.” The 
Army’s reduced 870,000-man strength is 
not “a small army,” and if it could not 
handle a brush-fire situation, “then the 
war's gotten beyond a brush war—you 
have got to think in much, much bigger 
terms.” 

Will the U.S. fight a ground war for 
Berlin? 

“We are certainly not going to fight a 
ground war in Europe. What good would 
it do to send a few more thousands or in- 
deed even a few more divisions of troops 
to Europe? . . . You wouldn't start the 
kind of ground war that would win in 
that region if that were going to make the 
way you had to enforce your will.” 

Does that mean that the U.S. intends to 
defend Berlin with nuclear weapons? 

“Well, I don't know how you could free 
anything with nuclear weapons.” 

Js there an in-between response that 
the U.S. can make at Berlin? 

“No. 

“T tink we might as well understand 
this: I didn’t say that nuclear war is a 
complete impossibility. I said it couldn't, 
as I see it, free anything. Destruction is 
not a good police force. . . But I know it 
would be quite serious. Therefore, we 
have got to stand right ready and say, 
‘We will do what is nécessary to protect 
ourselves, but we are never going to back 
up on our rights and our responsibilities.’ ” 

Should the American people be alerted 
to a possibility of war over Berlin? 

“T personally think that the American 
public is more soberly aware of the true 
situation than a lot of people around this 
town. We are so close to ourselves around 
here that we have a great possibility of 
stirring ourselves up. . . Now, this coun- 
try knows it’s a serious situation . . . But 
what I decry is, let’s not make everything 
such an hysterical sort of a proposition— 
that we go a little bit off half-cocked. We 
ought to keep our steadiness, is what I 
plead for, steadiness in meeting this whole 
business, whether it be in Quemoy or Ber- 
lin or anywhere else.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Richest in the Graveyard? 


It was a strategic moment for Dwight 
Eisenhower to send his $3.9 _ billion 
foreign-aid program to Congress. 

Contrary to the hopes of some U.S. 
economic warriors, the President empha- 
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“Ike Now BATTING For IKE” 


sized the need for military assistance 
funds for U.S. allies, put economic devel- 
opment in second place. “We cannot safely 
confine Government programs to our own 
domestic progress and our own military 
power,” he warned in a fervent special 
message. “Without the strength of our 
allies, our nation would be turned into 
an armed camp and our people subjected 
to a heavy draft and an annual cost of 
many billions of dollars above our pres- 
ent military budget.” 

The unusually lengthy (7.000 words) 
message called for: 
@ $1.6 billion for military matériel and 
training for allied forces, “a minimum fig- 
ure necessary to prevent serious deteriora- 
tion of our collective defense system.” 
@ $835 million in defense support funds 
to beef up the arms-producing economies 
of twelve key nations, with two-thirds of 
the money to go to “courageous and stra- 
tegically located” Viet Nam, Formosa, 
South Korea and Turkey—‘‘directly faced 
by heavy concentrations of Communist 
military power.” 
@ $180 million in pure economic aid (In- 
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ternational Cooperation Administration’s 
technical cooperation program) to protect 
underdeveloped countries from bitter 
choices between “bread and freedom.” 

G $700 million in new loan funds for the 
two-year-old Development Loan Fund, to 
fight the rising Soviet economic offensive. 
Encouragement of private investment 
overseas by ensuring private funds against 
risks of revolution and civil strife. 

Not only is the full $3.9 billion a rock- 
bottom necessity, said the President, but 
he might well recommend additional 
spending when he gets the upcoming 
report of a top-drawer presidential for- 
eign-aid advisory committee chaired by 
retired Major General William H. Draper 
Jr. Ike’s preview: the Draper committee 
will recommend, among other things, bet- 
ter arming of NATO forces.* “Dollar for 
dollar,” he argued, “our expenditures for 
the Mutual Security Program, after we 
have once achieved a reasonable military 
posture for ourselves, will buy more se- 
curity than far greater additional expendi- 
tures for our own forces.” 

Montana’s Mike Mansfield, the Sen- 
ate Democratic whip, predicted that the 
Eisenhower program would be cut drasti- 
cally to “around $3 billion.” Some pun- 
dits thought that the President would 
have an even tougher fight than he did 
last year for a slightly higher aid request. 
But the year’s events have made the hard 
case for strong U.S. policy abroad. In 
Lebanon, Formosa Strait, and now Ger- 
many, Ike noted, the aid-made strength 
of U.S. allies provided the best weapon 
against Red-made crises. Nationalist Chi- 
na’s successful defense of Quemoy-Matsu, 
said the President in one example, “blunt- 
ed an aggression which otherwise would 
have precipitated a major conflict.” 

The U.S. can “still lose the battle of the 
world if we do not help our world neigh- 
bors protect their freedom and advance 
their social and economic progress. It is 
not the goal of the American people that 
the United States should be the richest 
nation in the graveyard of history.” 


DEFENSE 

The Right of Might 

He intended to “get the truth with the 
bark off,” barked Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Baines Johnson before he gav- 
eled his Senate Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee to order last week. For days 
Johnson and such other leading Demo- 
crats as Mississippi's John Stennis, Geor- 
gia's Dick Russell, Missouri's Stuart Sy- 
mington, Illinois’ Paul Douglas had wor- 
ried their way into headlines over the 
Administration's refusal to restore a 55,- 
ooo manpower cut already under way in 
the Army and Marines, and its decision 
not to get going on a $750 million-a-year 
air alert for the Strategic Air Command. 

Lead-off witness before the Johnson 
committee was the Army’s General Max- 


* If so, the Draper committee’s findings will 
run counter to the pre-Berlin judgment of Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles, who last 
Noy. 26 said that he thought too much “is be- 
ing spent on military aid and not enough on 
economic.” 
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well Taylor, who ticked off the Army's 
current complaints—insufficient troop air- 
lift; overreliance upon Foreign Service 
personnel. The Army's reduced 870,000- 
man strength, he said. ‘won't cover all 
the jobs the Army has to do.”’ But when 
he was questioned on the U.S.’s overall 
strength, Taylor testified that 1) the Joint 
Chiefs had plans to meet any eventuality 
at Berlin; 2) the U.S. had adequate over- 
all land-sea-air strength, “either in Europe 
or in the U.S., in combination,” to hold 
Berlin: 3) U.S. troops could certainly 
handle any European “limited war” situa- 
tion that the Russians might provoke by 
deploying Communist-satellite troops. 

Air Force Chief of Staff Thomas Dres- 
ser White testified that the Air Force 
could, “by a number of devices.” step up 
alerts all over the world, expounded once 
again the Air Force doctrine of keeping 
the peace by thermonuclear deterrence. 
Said White: “In general, the Air Force is 
to all intents and purposes, mobilized to 
within a matter of hours.’’ Then came the 
Navy's two-term Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions Arleigh Burke.* Admiral Burke also 
ticked off his service’s complaints—inade- 
quate funds for antisubmarine warfare 
for Polaris-missile-firing nuclear subma- 
rines, etc. But then Burke put on his Joint 
Chief's hat to sketch the Administration's 
overall concept of balanced forces more 
clearly, as one Senator put it later, than 
Congress had heard it before. 

SAC had many times the strength of 
Russia's air said Burke. and the 
U.S. Navy carriers ringed the Communist 
land unmatched. The U.S. ringed 
the U.S.S.R. with bases and with listen- 
ing posts—many of them still undetected. 
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* Who, when his term expires in August, is due 
to be retained by Commander in Chief Eisen- 
hower for an unprecedented third term as 
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Navy Cuter Burke 
The tick was tocked. 
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Army Cuter TAYLor at SENATE HEARING* 
The bite was louder than the bark. 


Burke's thesis: ‘There is no point trying 
to equate our requirements and capabili- 
ties with the enemy's. Our capabilities 
must be developed around our own needs. 
We do not need to engage in an endless 
arms race with the Soviets in_ ballistic 
missiles, any more than we have attempt- 
ed to race them in numbers of submarines 
or army divisions.” 

rhe upshot: the Johnson committee 
impressed by Taylor, was even more im- 
pressed by Burke. Johnson noted that 
Burke had performed magnificently, was 
the best witness he had heard in years. 
A ranking Republican observed privately 
that Burke had “cooled Lyndon down.” 
And at week’s end Johnson himself put 
out a statement that summed up the week 
of military definitions: 1) “All witnesses 
are in agreement that we have adequate 
plans and adequate strength to supply 
and execute the foreign policy of the U.S. 
in the immediate that 
2) “now and down the road are two dif- 
ferent things.’ 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Shop-Talk Therapy 


His abdominal injection of radioactive 
gold “cooled off enough not to men- 
ace visitors,* cancer-stricken Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles last week got 
another visit from the President. Himself 
an old hand at convalescence, Eisenhower 
did little of the you-look-fine cheering, 
instead settled right down to therapeutic 
shop talk about Berlin. Though wearied 
from the rigor of the gold and the million- 
volt X-ray treatments, Dulles was strong 
enough to have hopes of talking this 
week with Britain’s Prime Minister Har- 
old Macmillan. One plan discussed by 
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prevented hospital person- 

Dulles than 
15 minutes the first day, 30 minutes the next, 
an hour the third day after treatment. 


half-life of 2.7 days 
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White House staffers: if Dulles continues 
his recovery of strength he might be 
helicoptered up to Camp David for the 
Eisenhower-Macmillan weekend. 

Meanwhile, the President sternly re- 
fused to discuss or consider a replacement 
for Dulles unless Dulles himself decides 
that he cannot return to the job. But 
earlier in the week, Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee Chairman J. William 
Fulbright recommended Acting Secretary 
Christian Herter for the job and predicted 
that he would get it. 


THE ATOM 
Fallout from the Pole 


Soviet propaganda has tried with some 
success over the years to tar the U.S 
a villain for carrying out nuclear tests 
and to whitewash the Soviet Union as a 
do-gooder for demanding a nuclear test 
ban. In a speech last week, Atomic En- 
ergy Commissioner Willard F, Libby de- 
molished the Soviet we're-on-the-side-of- 
the-angels pose. He pointed out that in 
October—six months after the Soviets 
had won the plaudits of the world’s neu- 
tralists for piously suspending nuclear 
tests, and just after the U.S. announced 
its decision to suspend tests for one year 
—the Russians had carried out at their 
Arctic test site a series of nuclear explo- 
“dirty” that they increased the 
concentration of radioactive strontium 
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sions so 


go in the stratosphere by about 50%. 
They were by far the dirtiest nuclear 
tests since the much blamed U.S. tests 


in the Pacific in 1954. 

Physicist Libby, who is planning to re- 
tire from the AEC in June after 4} years 
of service, noted a new theory, put for- 
ward by Physicist E. A. Martell of the 
Air Force’s Cambridge, Mass. research 
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center, that radioactive debris from nu- 
clear explosions near the poles drifts 
down to the earth much faster than fall- 
out from explosions near the equator. If 
the theory is correct, strontium go and 
other harmful isotopes from Soviet tests 
in October will sprinkle the earth heavily 
during the next several months. 


ARMED FORCES 
Filling the DEW Gap 


In the great, fanlike sweep of DEW 
(Distant Early Warning) radar that 
stretches for 9,000 miles across land and 
sea to guard the Arctic approaches to 
North America, there is still one glaring 
and worrisome gap: the unscanned air 
corridor across Greenland. In Washington 
last week, U.S. Army Engineers an- 
nounced awards of $27 million in con- 
tracts to fill the Greenland gap with four 
DEW radar bases. A Danish firm will 
build bases on Greenland’s east and west 
coasts. A U.S. firm, Peter Kiewit Sons Co. 
will build two inland stations with a new 
look: the main buildings will be raised and 
lowered by huge motor-operated jacks 
designed to keep the radar-topped struc- 
tures 15 ft. above the snowdrifts. Like 
other DEW bases, the Greenland stations 
will be manned almost entirely by civilian 
technicians. 


HAWAII 
The New Breed 


It was nearly 3 p.m. in Washington, 
nearly 10:30 a.m. in Hawaii 5,000 miles 
away. In the House chamber of the Capi- 
tol, the debate rattled on, while off the 
floor, two men placed two separate long- 
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HONOLULU CELEBRATORS 


"Sound the sirens!" 
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distance calls to Honolulu. One was the 
Territory’s twelfth appointed Governor, 
Republican William F. Quinn, who was 
calling Acting Governor Edward E. John- 
ston. The other was Democratic Terri- 
torial Delegate John Burns, who got 
through to Territorial House Speaker El- 
mer F. Cravalho, who was standing on 
the dais in the assembly chambers of 
Hawaii's Iolani Palace. 

‘Yes, yes, Jack,” cried Cravalho to 
Burns, “I can hear you fine. Have you 
got anything to tell us yet?” He listened, 
frowned, then brightened. “Jack says ev- 
erything looks fine,” he told the legislators 
and onlookers. 

The Long Wait. “Everything,” in fact, 
was never better. At that moment, the 
U.S. House of Representatives was ap- 
proaching a final vote on the Hawaii 
statehood bill, passed overwhelmingly 
(76-15) by the Senate the day before. 
Now, after 59 years of territorial status 
40 of them spent waiting impatiently for 
statehood, Hawaii was on its way. For 





years congressional opposition had been 
overpowering, for the pivotal Southern 
bloc of Democrats never relished the idea 
of a new state whose population and 
character was so seemingly alien—and so 
Republican to boot. It looked dark for 
Hawaii last year, too, when Delegate 
Burns deliberately stepped aside to let 
Alaska make its big statehood pitch alone; 
he was berated at home for not insisting 
on coupling the two appeals. 

But Burns's strategy paid off. Alaska’s 
victory softened almost all further oppo- 
sition; even Sam Rayburn, long opposed 
to Hawaiian statehood, decided to go 
along. And even Virginia's stubborn Rules 
Committee Chairman Howard Smith had 
seen the handwriting on the bill, decid- 
ed that he could not prevent its move- 
ment to the floor (Trae, March 16), Add- 
ed to that was the momentum of the 
Senate’s victory, planned by Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson who had even 
won over some Southern defectors (al- 
though not such diehards as Virginia's 
Harry Byrd, Mississippi's Jim Eastland, 
Arkansas’ John McClellan and J. William 
Fulbright ). House opposition was so weak, 
in short, that only a few recalcitrant 
Southerners took the trouble to harangue 
for the sake of the record. Swiftly the 
vote came to the floor—a rousing 323-89 
—and swiftly the word sped to the two 
Hawaiian officials holding the phones. 

Wiggles & Giggles. “Sound the sirens!” 
yelled Governor Quinn to his listener. 
“Close the schools and get going!” Dele- 





gate Burns hollered the same news into 
his phone, and instantly the palace in 
Honolulu was rocking with cheers. The 
throng swelled with a lusty singing of the 
Hawaiian anthem, Hawaii Ponoi, and the 
Star-Spangled Banner, and then fell sile 
in prayer. (“I’m a grown man,” blubbere 
Quinn’s administrative 
Ellis, happily. “Why am I crying?”’) 

As the sirens screamed, offices, schools 
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industrial plants began to disgorge jubi- 
lant hordes of people. Confetti swirled 
down from Honolulu’s office buildings 
and a flight of Air Force jets swept low 
across the city in a deafening salute. 








The first shock subsided shortly, but by 
evening, Hawaii was ablaze with celebra- 
tors. Hula dancers undulated delightedly 
in front of the Iolani Palace and city 
hall, high-schoolers chimed in with rau- 
cous rock ‘n’ roll. Street dancers jiggled 
to the beat of Dixieland jazz, the blare 
almost dissolving the dulcet sounds of the 
famed Royal Hawaiian Band playing in 
front of the sedate old Moana Hotel. 
Crowds ranged aimlessly up and down 
the avenues, soon made way for swarms 
of horn-honking autos nudging bumper- 
to-bumper through the streets. Bonfires 
crackled, corks popped, girls kissed stran- 
gers, and strangers joyously greeted each 
other with “Hello, citizen!” 

Prayers & Answers. Next day was an 
officially proclaimed holiday, too, but the 
first hours’ spontaneity gave way to less 
noise and more thought. Into the Ka- 
waiahao Church (the “Westminster Ab- 
bey of Hawaii’) flocked Hawaiians—led 
by robed members of the territorial leg- 
islature—for thanksgiving prayers led by 
a native, the Rev. Abraham Akaka. 

Through all the dancing, singing and 
thanksgiving, even tourists .felt a pro- 
found, almost mystical awareness of the 
victory’s meaning. By this one act the 
U.S. had bridged an enormous gap, leaped 
over its old, European-rooted conscious- 
ness of Caucasian identity, clasped the 
hand of a strange breed known as “The 
Man of the Pacific,” a breed produced of 
countless strains of Oriental, Polynesian 
and Western blood (see box). And as the 
U.S. took into the union this mixture 
of people, it won another kind of victory 
visible from Bangkok to Little Rock. Ex- 
plained 31-year-old Patsy Takemoto Mink, 
housewife, mother and territorial sena- 
tor: “For decades, Asians have been say- 
ing to us, ‘Why don’t you admit the 
truth? You're nothing but colonials, and 
you're going to remain colonials until the 
end of time.’ Well, here’s the answer 
to that.” 


Associated Press 
GOVERNOR QUINN & FRIEND 
Hello, citizen. 
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Hawaii: subtropical archipelago of 20 
volcano-born islands (only eight are in- 
habited), 2,400 miles west of San Fran- 
cisco, 6,435 sq. mi. in area (size of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut together), spread 
over 1,600 mi. of the mid-Pacific. In- 
cluded in the soth state: inhabited 
islands of Hawaii, Oahu, Kahoolawe, 
Lanai, Maui, Molokai, Kauai, Niihau. 
Mean temp. 74°, annual precipitation 
ranging from a low of 14 in. on the 
moonlike volcanic coast of the “Big 
Island” of Hawaii to the U.S.’s highest 
of 471 in. on the lush island of Kauai. 
Agricultural economy ($302 million a 
year from little more than 300,000 
acres); sugar (1,000,000 tons annually; 
$150 million), pineapple (30 million 
cases; $115 million), tourist attractions 
(175,000 visitors a year; $65 million), 
cofice, oranges, beef, coconuts, goo spe- 
cies of flowering plants and trees, U.S. 
military forces (60,000) deployed in 
complex of airfields, Navy and Army 
bases (Hickam Air Force Base, Pearl 
Harbor, Schofield Barracks). Pop. 
600,000: Japanese (38%), Caucasian 
(20%), part-Hawaiian (15%), Filipino 
(13%), Chinese (7%), pure Hawaiian 
(3%), Puerto Rican and Korean. 


— James Cook dubbed the archi- 

pelago the “Sandwich Islands” when 
he dropped anchor off Kauai in 1778, 
got a god's welcome from thousands of 
handsome Polynesians again when he 
returned the following year, then was 
killed by natives during a fight over 
petty thievery. By 1796. the islands were 
under the firm, beneficent rule of King 
Kamehameha I, who united the land 
after ten years of civil war among 
smaller chieftains, and began turning 
his domain into a thriving nation. After 
his death in 1819, his son Liholiho 
(Kamehameha I1) took over, began the 
systematic abandonment of old taboos 
and island traditions. 

Meanwhile, 5,000 miles away, another 
young Hawaiian was the accidental agent 
who evoked new tradition and new 
standards. He was Opukahaia, taken to 
New Haven, Conn. by a sea captain in 
180g. One day Opukahaia was found 
weeping on the steps of Yale College, la- 
menting his ignorance, Sympathetic col- 
lege students tutored him, and soon he 
became an ardent Christian; he died of 
typhus before he could return to the is- 
lands, The story of Opukahaia inspired 
the organization of the Sandwich Is- 
lands Mission, and in October 1819 
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seven New England families, singing 
When Shall We All Meet Again, set 
sail for Hawaii in the brig Thaddeus. 

Shirts & Sugar. They arrived six 
months later, and, with the King’s re- 
luctant permission, set up Protestant 
missions, devised a Hawaiian alphabet, 
soon printed a speller, began teaching 
eager natives, turned out countless yards 
of cambric Mother Hubbards, shirts and 
suits (the King ordered a dozen fancy 
shirts and a broadcloth jacket), pro- 
moted monogamy, introduced the spare, 
hardy architecture of New England 
whaling ports. A few years later Kame- 
hameha III signed the “Hawaiian Mag- 
na Charta,” thus paved the way for 
parliamentary government. 

The missionary work was declared 
officially completed by 1863, but many 
of the missionary families stayed on, 
opened the second great epoch of Ha- 
waii’s history, founded families of grow- 
ing influence. Trade prospered as huge 
sugar fields spread across the flatlands 
and mountainsides; captains of trade 
were the so-called “Big Five’’—massive 
trading, shipping and factoring compa- 
nies. The economy boomed, while more 
and more the prosperous agriculturists 
imported fresh shiploads of Japanese 
and Chinese labor. The influx, guided 
by the paternalistic Big Five, began sub- 
tly to change the island character as 
intermarriages produced new breeds of 
natives, new workers for the fields. 
new artisans, professional people and 
politicians. 

Svengali & Scandals. Yet, as Hawaii's 
economy grew, her political structure 
shook. The French and British poised 
time and again to annex the islands. 
(The British actually did, abortively, for 
five months in 1863, which accounts for 
the Union Jack influence in the island 
flag.) Desperately, Kamehameha IIL ap- 
pealed to the U.S. for annexation as a 
state, but failed. 

When King Kalakaua—the “Merry 
Monarch,” elected by the legislature 
two years after the end of the Kame- 
hameha dynasty—ratified a_ reciprocal 
trade treaty with the U.S. in 1875, Ha- 
waii boomed in earnest. But then, em- 
broiled with a corrupt legislature and a 
Svengali-like adventurer, Kalakaua lost 
his grip; scandals raged as the spend- 
thrift King kicked the public debt from 
$388,000 to $2,600,000 until, in 1887, he 
was forced to sign a new constitution 
stripping himself of his near-totalitarian 
powers, 


Hawaii's last monarch was Queen 
Liliuokalani, the buxom, strong-willed 
sister of Kalakaua, and, like her brother, 
a cultivated personage (poet, musician, 
composer of the famed Aloha Oe). 
Tough-minded Liliuokalani tried to 
overthrow the constitution as Hawaii 
plummeted into the depression that fol- 
lowed President McKinley's punishing 
tariff law on sugar. Around the rugged 
Queen grew secret societies such as the 
Annexation Club, and finally, in 1893, a 
Committee of Safety took possession of 
the government office building, formed 
a republic, applied to the U.S. for an- 
nexation. Five years later, to the sound 
of a 21-gun salute from shore batteries 
and from the U.S.S. Philadelphia, the 
Hawaiian Islands became part of the 
American republic. 

Solvency & Syllables. With stability 
finally assured, Hawaii's vigorous cul- 
ture sank new roots, In the New Deal 
days came the rise of unionism and of 
Red-lining Harry Bridges, who won con- 
trol of Hawaii's longshoremen, pineapple 
and sugar workers. Though Hawaiian 
labor made needed gains, Bridges’ iron- 
handed control of the island economy 
posed a new threat; it lasts, somewhat 
diluted, even today, in an uneasy peace 
between the unions and industry. 

Little else disturbs the bustling. mul- 
tiracial complex of Hawaii today. Even 
racial tension, in a spot where there are 
no fewer than 64 crossbreeds of humans, 
is less worrisome than that in the U.S. 
South; Hawaii's intensely loyal 185,000 
Japanese sent thousands of their sons to 
war after Pearl Harbor, and they won a 
proud record. Bolstered by a high lit- 
eracy rate, steady solvency (U.S. tax 
revenues for fiscal 1958: $166 million), 
a dedicated interest in government (av- 
erage turnout at the polls: 90% v. 
60% mainland presidential peak), the 
fabled land of polysyllabic kings, brown- 
skinned women and languorous beauty 
—supercharged with its brilliant mosaic 
of cultures—has now opened the door on 
a new epoch for itself. 
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ALASKA 
A Heap of Lawmaking 


While Hawaiians were hula whooping 
over statehood news, Alaska’s overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic legislature was finding 
out that it takes a heap of lawmaking to 
make a territory a state. Along with 
weighing a balanced $26.6 million budget 
and passing a reorganization bill setting up 
a dozen executive departments to replace 
roo assorted agencies, the lawmakers 
found themselves blizzarded by so many 
minor bills, chores and diversions that the 
Fairbanks News-Miner accused the new 


@ Weighed Representative Robert Blodg- 
ett’s proposed ten-year ban on new gov- 
ernment buildings in Juneau, the state 
capital. “I wouldn't want them to get car- 
ried away with illusions of grandeur,” 
Blodgett explained. But Blodgett himself 
got carried away in speaking for his bill to 
set aside 5,000,000 acres of land to pro- 
vide income for the University of Alaska. 
“Why, some day,” he exclaimed, “we 
could have the greatest university in the 
country.” 

With all this, the legislators found 
themselves working long, if not exactly 
hard, days. Wrote Representative Jay 





Don Bullock 


AxasKA’'s House OF REPRESENTATIVES MEETING IN JUNEAU 
To B or not to B. 


legislature of ‘doodling, dawdling and dil- 
lydallying.” Full of eager novices (only 
eleven members out of 40 ever served in 
the old territorial legislature), the house 
in the past fortnight: 

Q Passed an anti-B-girl measure barring 
employment of females for “soliciting, en- 
ticing, or encouraging the purchase of 
alcoholic beverages.’ Lone “nay’’ voter: 
the house’s oldest member, Fairbanks’ 
Robert E. Sheldon, 76. Orated he: ‘Four- 
score and seven years ago, when Alaska 
and I were young, Alaska was filled with 
dance-hall girls who operated on a com- 
mission basis, and some of them devel- 
oped into our leading matrons.” 

@ Voted to prohibit newspapers from 
charging higher (or lower) rates for polit- 
ical ads than for other kinds. 

@ Set up an Eyesight and Wind Commit- 
tee to do something about dim lighting 
and chilly drafts in the chamber. 

@ Threw, jointly with the 20-member 
senate, a turnabout dinner in the Gold 
Room of Juneau’s Baranof Hotel for the 
swarm of lobbyists who had been wining 
and dining the lawmakers. 

Considered such uniquely regional pro- 
posals as one to provide a DC-4 landing 
field in the isolated lower Yukon, another 
to allow Alaskan Eskimos to fraternize 
with Eskimo friends in Siberia. 
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Hammond, 37, professional bear-hunt 
guide and the house’s unofficial poet 
laureate: 


O when our stomachs start to grumble, 
And our backsides ache with stress, 
The hero of the moment 

Is the one who moves recess. 


ARIZONA 
Suicide at 73,000 Ft. 


Rated as a “physiological technician,” 
Specialist 3rd Class Walter M. Moore 
from Anniston, Ala., was assigned to the 
Air Force team operating the high-alti- 
tude chamber at Davis Monthan Air 
Force Base near Tucson, Ariz. Each day 
Moore, 19, and five other jet-age airmen, 
like similar crews at 4o other bases, care- 
fully nursed in-training plane crews on 
simulated flights into thin-air altitudes. 
A straight-A student in off-duty courses 
at the University of Arizona, Specialist 
Moore soon learned on his Air Force 
duty how altitude affects the human body. 
Without oxygen a man blacks out above 
20,000 ft., suffers from expanding intesti- 
nal gas around 25,000, feels intolerable 
heart strain even with a_ high-pressure 
oxygen mask at 50,000, dies instantly 
from boiling blood (bubbling off gas like 


soda water) at 63,000 ft. if not pressurized 
inside a space suit. 

Late one night last week, Moore went 
alone to the high-altitude chamber. On the 
control panel outside the 10-ft.-by-30-ft. 
heavy steel tank, he set the altitude in- 
dicator at 73,000 ft., a near vacuum just 
below the limit of the chamber’s air seals. 
Not in space suit, but holding an oxygen 
mask, he let himself into the chamber and 
waited for the air pumps to lower the 
pressure, take him “up” past the blackout 
stage, on beyond the sure-death line to 
73,000 ft. His body, as if taken by rocket 
to the edge of space, expanded in the 
vacuumlike atmosphere. 

Next morning the other airmen of his 
crew, coming on duty for a routine day’s 
work, found the body on the chamber 
floor. His suicide note asked them not to 
condemn him for using the chamber to kill 
himself; if he told his motive, the Air 
Force wasn't telling. Moore became the 
fourth airman in 17 years, recall air medi- 
cal officers at other bases, to seek death 
deliberately at a simulated height, perhaps 
the first man in history killed above 63,- 
ooo ft. by boiling blood. 


WISCONSIN 


Primary Scrimmage 

The battle for the 1960 Democratic 
presidential nomination may well be won 
in the playing fields of the state primaries 
—or in the scrimmages beforehand. Last 
week the battle for the primaries was on 
between the front-running candidates, 
Massachusetts’ Jack Kennedy and the 
liveliest of the challengers, Minnesota's 
Hubert Humphrey. 

Fortnight ago, Minnesota’s Humphrey- 
allied Democrat-Farmer-Labor Party 
gave a big push to a bill abolishing Min- 
nesota’s “costly” ten-year-old primary. 
Fear of the Humphreyites: G.O.P. voters 
might cross over in the primary to vote 
for Kennedy and embarrass Humphrey in 
his home state. Last week the Kennedy- 
ites scored in Wisconsin with a surprise 
play that broke up the attempt of Hum- 
phrey’s teammates to block Kennedy 
from next April's Wisconsin primary. 

The strategy of the Humphrey team 
was to persuade Wisconsin's Governor 
Gaylord Nelson to run in the primary as a 
favorite son. Thus, come convention time, 
he would be in a position to deliver the 
Wisconsin delegation to his favorite, Adlai 
Stevenson, or—if Stevenson means what 
he says about not running—Hubert Hum- 
phrey. Key Humphrey players, who 
worked out smoothly at the Midwest 
Democratic rally in Milwaukee last fort- 
night: Minnesota’s Governor Orville Free- 
man, United Auto Workers’ Political Op- 
erative Harvey Kitzman (“The union's 
support is going to Humphrey”), and 
Washington Lawyer James Rowe, great 
and good friend of 1-Am-Not-a-Candidate 
Lyndon Johnson of Texas. 

Just as they were about to score, Siate 
Chairman Patrick J. Lucey, S.evenson- 
pledged but Kennedy-prone, a proiézé of 
Wisconsin’s Johnson-baiting Senaior Wil- 
liam Proxmire, called a quick meeting of 
about a dozen of the 27 members of the 
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party's administrative committee, got 
them to vote for an innocent statement in 
favor of allowing Wisconsin voters ‘to 
participate as fully as possible” in the 
Wisconsin primary. Then, before anyone 
knew what he was up to, Chairman Lucey 
mailed letters of invitation and copies of 
the statement to seven top Democratic 
hopefuls: Humphrey, Kennedy. Michi- 
gan’s Soapy Williams, Missouri's Stuart 
Symington, Tennessee’s Estes Kefauver, 
New Jersey’s Robert Meyner, Adlai Ste- 
venson—but not Lyndon Johnson. 

With the hole in the line opened up for 
all to see, Hubert Humphrey, who plays 
second to no man in devotion to the pub- 
lic will, made the best of it. If he decides 
at midsummer to go all out for the big 
job, announced Humphrey, he will wel- 
come primary contests, especially the ones 
in Oregon and Wisconsin. Prospect: a 
real Wisconsin playoff next April between 
Humphrey and Kennedy. 


MICHIGAN 


"Financial Disaster" 

In his sixth straight term as Michigan's 
Governor, Democrat G. Mennen Williams 
is awash up to his green bow tie in money 
troubles. Last week he sputtered that the 
Republican majority in the Michigan sen- 
ate had “doomed the state to a financial 
disaster” by rejecting his plea for a $50 
million bond issue to meet state payrolls 
and other pressing expenses. 

The fiscal troubles of wealthy “Soapy” 
Williams (Mennen powder, shaving cream, 
etc.) arose partly because welfare legisla- 
tion passed at his urging gobbles up a lot 
of revenue. But the immediate cause of 
the state’s crisis is the recession. With 
Michigan hard hit by unemployment, es- 
pecially in automaking Detroit, the 3% 
state sales tax brought in $43 million less 
than Soapy had counted on, and at the 
same time the state had to increase its 
total outlays for relief. 





Governor WILLIAMS 


Gobbled up. 
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Barred by the state constitution from 
borrowing more than a piddling $150,000 
directly, Soapy turned last February to 
Michigan’s big businessmen, many of 
whom deeply dislike him. To the heads 
of 23 corporations he sent personal let- 
ters asking them to pay in advance some 
$28 million in state business taxes due be- 
tween mid-March and mid-May. Despite 
their distaste for Soapy’s big-spending 
habits and his longstanding political pal- 
ship with United Auto Workers Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther, the corporation 
bosses helped out; General Motors alone 
put up $13 million. But this bailout only 
postponed the crisis. 

When the senate rejected his bond-issue 
plan, Soapy’s only hope for getting enough 
money to meet state payrolls in late April 
and beyond was to ignore the outcries of 
veterans’ organizations and tap the state’s 
$so million veterans’ trust fund, set up in 
1946. Even if he can find a way to get at 
the trust fund, Soapy will still have to 
push for tax increases to keep the state 
solvent. Republicans in the legislature have 
proposed to blot up the red ink by upping 
the sales tax to 4%, but Soapy Williams 
adamantly opposes any sales tax boost, 
urges instead a progressive state income 
tax on middle and upper bracket incomes 
and a new 5% levy on corporation profits 
—which would worsen Michigan's already 
severe problem of attracting, and keeping, 
diversified industry. 


THE CAPITAL 

Negro Majority 

First major U.S. city to count more 
Negroes than whites in its population: 
Washington, D.C.* Latest estimate by the 
city’s health department: 438,000 Ne- 
groes (53%) and 387,000 whites (47%), 
a shift from 187,000 Negroes (289%) and 
474.000 whites (72%) in 1940. Since to- 
day’s Negro school-age population out- 
numbers whites 2 to 1, while whites con- 
centrate in the middle and upper age 
brackets, the Negro majority will rise 
even higher in the next ten years. 


Capital Notes 


Porch Light. Indiana's Freshman Dem- 
ocratic Congressman Randall S. Harmon, 
55, who has been collecting $100 a month 
from the Government for renting out his 
own front porch to himself for an office in 
Muncie, announced that the Post Office 
Department owed him money, too. De- 
clared Harmon, a political rolling stone 
and onetime tool worker who tumbled 
into office with last fall’s Democratic 
landslide: The Muncie post office used his 
versatile porch for a drop-off station for 
sacks of mail for nine years. The tab: 
$1,800. Replied Postmaster General Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield: “No legal basis.” 

Bronx Cheer. Another Congressman, 
New York Democrat Charles A. Buckley 
(elected in 1934), turned up on the 
lengthening list of lawmakers who spend 
federal staff allowances with cheery aban- 


* Other cities with high 
grocs: Jackson, Miss., 40%; 
Savannah, Ga., 


percentages of Ne- 
Gary, Ind., 39.6%; 


39.1%. 





CONGRESSMAN HARMON 
Turned down. 


don. Reported Scripps-Howard Newshawk 
Vance Trimble (Time, March 16): The 
Bronx’s Buckley pays $38,497 a year to 
eight political followers in New York City 
who work part time on Buckley business, 
mostly in their own homes. Buckley's 
Washington office is staffed by only two 
people, both paid not out of his staff al- 
lowance, but from funds of the House 
Public Works Committee, of which he is 
chairman. The committee also pays sal- 
aries to two other Buckley staffers in New 
York, bringing the total annual Govern- 
ment payroll for Buckley to $70,171. 

Rump Session. At the White House 
somebody goofed twice in a row on for- 
getting to invite the Democrats’ House 
Majority Leader John McCormack to two 
presidential briefings held for congression- 
al leaders. House Minority Leader Charlie 
Halleck put a bug in the President's ear. 
Promptly, Ike invited McCormack for a 
full hour's presidential question-and-an- 
swer session all his own. 

Short Cut. On petition from the White 
House staff, the President approved plans 
for renovation of the long-abandoned 
White House clay tennis court, which will 
be maintained by surplus funds out of the 
White House mess. One restriction, laid 
down by Mamie Eisenhower: Players 
wearing shorts may nof parade across the 
public lawn from the West Wing to the 
court, instead must use the nearby tool 
shed for a dressing room. 

Word from the Sponsor. Noted, after 
seven months, was the fact that Penn- 
sylvania’s Democratic Congressman Dan- 
iel J. Flood got printed in the appendix 
of the Aug. 21 Congressional Record 
(circ. 42,400) a lengthy advertisement 
for Diplomat cigarettes (manufactured in 
Wilkes-Barre ). Last week, after his fellow 
Congressmen began receiving “reprints” 
courtesy of the manufacturer, nonsmok- 
ing Daniel Flood allowed as he had no 
objection to use of the Record to reprint 
ads: “I see nothing wrong in it.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





WESTERN EUROPE 


Germany in Second Place 

Almost unnoticed, a startling shift of 
economic power has taken place: West 
Germany has toppled Britain from its 
position as the world’s second-ranking 
(next to the U.S.) exporter of manu- 
factured goods. 

The change occurred in the last months 
of 1958. British manufactured exports 
leveled off to about $7.5 billion, while 
the Germans reached and passed this 
point, reported the London Observer's Eco- 
nomic Editor Andrew Shonfield. 

The Germans are gaining on the British 
not only in Western Europe but, surpris- 
ingly, in Britain’s own sterling arez 
well. The Jan. 1 opening of the six-nation 
European Common Market—with West 
Germany in and Britain out—should do 
more to widen the gap. 

Instead of capital investment abroad, 
the Germans have been more interested 
in vigorous trading, preferring to sell on 
faster deliveries, better-designed products, 
and, in some cases, cheaper prices. The 
British setback had been obscured by the 
pleasant short-term fact of prosperity in 
Britain’s trade and payments balance. Brit- 
ain has done well in the lush dollar mar- 
kets, less well elsewhere. Last year Brit- 
ain earned the biggest surplus of foreign 
exchange in its history. But it was achieved 
mainly by holding down imports—at the 
cost of limiting production and consump- 
tion at home—rather than by energetic 
and expanded sales abroad. 


COLD WAR 
The Third Choice 


Sometimes it seems as if the Western 
democracies, which have to make up their 
minds in public, are kept united only by a 
steady traffic in airborne statesmen. Last 
week Europe's airspace was crowded with 





as 





MaAcMILLAN & ADENAUER IN BONN 


the comings and goings of worried diplo- 
mats. Of them all, none was so busy as 
Britain’s indefatigable Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan, who in the space of 
three weeks had visited Moscow, Paris 
and Bonn, and this week was scheduled 
to go to Washington and Ottawa as well. 

As Macmillan, pale but still game. 
stopped back in London from his visit to 
Bonn, some of his more enthusiastic ad- 
mirers were hailing his journeys as the 
diplomatic triumph of the age. sSUPERMAC! 


HE DOES IT AGAIN! headlined London's 
Daily Sketch. Lord Rothermere’s Daily 
Mail—which, like most British papers, 


finds the West Germans too unbending 
toward Russia—had wondrous news to 
impart. In Bonn, confided the Daily Mail, 
Macmillan “completely won over Dr. 
Adenauer, to a system of step-by-step dis- 
armament in Central Europe.” 

Far from changing anybody’s policies, 
Macmillan’'s chief ambition seemed to be 
to dispel the notion, widely held in France 
and Germany, that Britain was about to 
sell the West's family jewels to Russia. 
In Paris one of Macmillan’s aides gave a 
rueful rundown of the initial discussions 
between his boss and De Gaulle. Said he: 
“We spent the whole day shooting down 
three ideas. The first was that we British 
were ‘disengagers.’ The second was that 
we were just plain yellow, and the third 
was that we had separated from the rest 
of the girls’ school.” 

The Compromiser. While Macmillan 
went from one airport to another, suc- 
cessfully ending doubts, Russia’s Nikita 
Khrushchev was doing his energetic best 
to sound like a man who was open to any 
reasonable compromise. At a Communist 
rally in East Berlin, Khrushchev casually 
announced: “We would not mind even if 
U.S., British, French and Soviet troops 
—or some neutral countries—maintained 
minimum forces in West Berlin.’’ Scarce- 
ly had Khrushchev said it when Berlin’s 


Bernd Virnich 


Mayor Willy Brandt rejected the “offer” 
out of hand. It was, declared Brandt, no 
more than a scheme to get Soviet troops 
into West Berlin and “cook the city over 
a slow fire.” 

All week long, Khrushchev took the 
line that the only German—in fact. the 
only Westerner—with whom the Soviet 
Union really had any quarrel was Bonn’s 
steely old Chancellor Adenauer. Chief 
victim of this gambit was Erich Ollen- 
hauer, colorless leader of West Germa- 
ny’s Social Democratic opposition, who 
incautiously accepted an invitation to go 
and talk with Khrushchev in East Berlin, 
so long as no Communist East Germans 
were present. (Socialist Mayor Brandt, 
cagier than his party boss, coldly refused 
a similar invitation.) Ollenhauer emerged 
from his two-hour talk with Nikita with 
the announced conviction that “all efforts 
are being made on the Soviet side to avoid 
a conflict.” But, being a little inexperi- 
enced in such methods, he discovered lat- 
er that in the communiqué regarding his 
visit, he had inadvertently been lulled 
into assenting to the need to “end the 
Western occupation of Berlin.” Brooded 
Berlin's Der Tagesspiegel: “‘Ollenhauer as 
a responsible spokesman for Germany is 
a dreadful thought.” 

Jetting home to Moscow late in the 
week, Khrushchev exuded confidence. 
Still, after all his dickerings with his East 
German satraps, he had not taken the 
crucial step of unilaterally giving them a 
‘peace treaty,” as he had promised to. 
That step, he knew, might prejudice his 
chances of getting a heads-of-government 
summit meeting. 

Bargaining Counters. Khrushchev ap- 
parently still thought he had the West in 
a compromising position, and would be 
able, by continuing to menace Berlin, 
to compel the West to give some kind of 
recognition to his Communist East Ger- 
man regime. This in effect would force 
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OLLENHAUER & KHRUSHCHEV IN BERLIN 


The doubtful were reassured; the gullible were tricked. 
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the restive East Germans to become as 
resigned to their fate as the Hungarians. 
Against these maneuverings by Khru- 
shchev, there were three possible West- 
ern responses. One was the press-confer- 
ence warning from President Eisenhower 
(see NATIONAL AFFAIRS) that anyone who 
stirs up military trouble in so crucial a 
place as Berlin is risking no mere skirmish 
but all-out war. Another possible response, 
based on the same risk of war, was to 
search desperately for concessions that 
might appease Khrushchev’s appetites. 
Newspapers were full of such speculations, 
but no one in responsibility in Western 
governments talked that way, because 
it implied simple surrender to Khru- 
shchev’s blackmail. 

Instead, the Western diplomats have 
become resigned to a third choice—a se- 
rious bargaining session between Russia 
and the West. The position papers that 
are being painstakingly prepared in Wash- 
ington, Paris and London cover the famil- 
iar diplomatic counters—disarmament, 
disengagement, German unification—but 
the attitude is not one of simply giving 
way to Russia on them. If the Soviets 
really have serious bargaining in mind, 
they must give at least as much ground 
as they gain. The juggling by Western 
planners involves a study of which factors 
most distress Russia, how much Russia 
should be prepared to pay for an accom- 
modation, and which bargains, if any, are 
of mutual advantage. The mood is of be- 
ing pressed, but not of panicking. 


FRANCE 
The Counterweight 


POWERFUL SURGE OF COMMUNIST PAR- 
TY, said the triumphant headline in the 
French Communist newspaper L’Humani- 
té, and a balloting in the first of two 
weeks’ municipal elections in 38,000 
French communities seemed to bear 
L’Humanité out. In France’s 13 largest 
cities, the Communists polled 27.7% of 
the vote, regaining the title of France’s 
largest party from the Gaullist Union for 
the New Republic, which swept last No- 
vember’s elections to the National Assem- 
bly. The U.N.R. polled little more than 
three-quarters of its previous vote. 

Along with the Communists, most of 
the rest of France’s long established par- 
ties—the Socialists, the Radicals, the 
Catholic M.R.P.—regained ground. In 
November’s Assembly elections, the pow- 
er of De Gaulle’s name, and disgust with 
the shortcomings of the old Fourth Re- 
public, had swept the fledgling U.N.R. 
into office. In local elections, however, 
Frenchmen are primarily influenced by 
local issues, familiar faces, and entrenched 
machines. Accordingly, it was the old 
hands who did best last week. 

In Marseille, powerful left-wing Social- 
ist Gaston Defferre, who has brought ef- 
ficiency to his long mismanaged city, won 
revenge for the loss of his Assembly seat 
in November by polling more than four 
times as many votes for mayor as the 
U.N.R. In Lyon, Jacques Soustelle, the 
dynamic organizer of the U.N.R., ran a 
poor third after Radical Socialists and 
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Communists. The one big U.N.R. victor 
was Jacques Chaban-Delmas, president of 
the National Assembly, who could point 
to an outstanding twelve-year record as 
mayor of Bordeaux. 

Though decided by local considerations, 
last week’s elections nonetheless had na- 
tional significance. Under De Gaulle’s new 
constitution, the election of France’s Sen- 
ate and the election of the President of 
the Republic are to be in the hands of 
electoral colleges largely composed of mu- 
nicipal councilors. Result is that the new 
Senate to be elected next month is likely 
to bear considerable resemblance in its 
party groupings to the Chamber of Dep- 
uties of the Fourth Republic. As such, the 
Senate will be a counterweight to the 
U.N.R.-dominated Assembly—a develop- 
ment not likely to discomfit De Gaulle, 
who has never wanted to see France ruled 
by a single, all-powerful “Gaullist” party. 


The Old Game 


In the year since he returned to power 
in France, the image of Charles de Gaulle, 
statesman, had half erased the image of 
Charles de Gaulle, temperamental Free 
French leader of World War II. Last week 
the world’s memory was sharply refreshed. 
In a move that caught his allies flat-foot- 
ed, De Gaulle denounced a longstanding 
agreement that obligated France to put 
one-third of its Mediterranean fleet under 
NATO command in time of war. 

Like most of his famous World War II 
gestures of defiance, De Gaulle’s action 
was calculated to inflict a minimum of 
real pain but a maximum of bureaucratic 
annoyance upon his allies. The actual 
force involved—some 30,000 tons of naval 
shipping, including a single aircraft car- 
rier—was militarily insignificant, plays lit- 
tle part in NATO’s Mediterranean war 
plans, which turns around the U.S. Sixth 
Fleet and its powerful nuclear punch. For 
public consumption, virtually every West- 
ern foreign office took a stiff-upper-lip at- 
titude. So did NATO's General Lauris 
Norstad (whom De Gaulle dismisses as a 
military johnny-come-lately ). 

But in the back rooms, allied resent- 
ment ran deep. If France could pull its 
ships out of NATO unilaterally, asked 
NATO officers, what was to prevent Bonn 
from one day deciding to deny NATO the 
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twelve West German divisions that are 
the keystone of NATO ground strength? 
“The French aren't acting like allies,” 
snapped one Western diplomat. “If every- 
one can come and go as he pleases, we 
don’t have an alliance.’ Actually the 
French had previously pulled out pledged 
NATO divisions to fight in Algeria with- 
out a by-your-leave, and on other occa- 
sions—including the U.S. transfer of the 
Sixth Fleet during the Quemoy crisis— 
NATO had not been too scrupulously 
notified. What mattered this time was 
that De Gaulle was not pleading a neces- 
sity, but intending a rebuff. His ministers 
were almost apologetic in having to de- 
liver it to allies. (Even ultranationalist 
Premier Michel Debré privately argued 
against De Gaulle’s action.) De Gaulle 
was plainly 1) miffed at U.S. abstention 
during the last U.N. vote on the Algerian 
revolt, 2) determined to be admitted, 
along with Britain, as a senior partner in 
the Western alliance. 

As usual, officialdom in Washington 
and London protested De Gaulle’s timing 
most of all: in the middle of the Berlin 
crisis, it was essential, they said, to con- 
vince Russia of Western unity. But this 
was not an argument calculated to sway a 
man who had never hesitated in World 
War II to put pressure on Britain and the 
U.S. at precisely the time when it would 
have maximum effect. 


GERMANY 
Old Debts 


In three European capitals last week, 
the old but ever horrifying story of Nazi 
cruelties unfolded again. 

@ In Warsaw, Erich Koch, former Gau- 
leiter of East Prussia and Hitler's Reichs- 
kommissar in occupied Ukraine, stood ac- 
cused of responsibility or complicity in 
the gas-chamber and concentration-camp 
deaths of 4,000,000 Russians, 160,000 
Jews and 72,000 Poles. After nearly a 
decade in prison and four months on trial, 
frail emaciated Erich Koch, now 62, was 
still defiant. Coughing into a handker- 
chief, sipping tea and porridge to rally his 
strength, Koch made long, fiery speeches 
in Polish in his own defense, disputing the 
court’s right to try him, insisting that 
Polish Communists were guilty of crimes 
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worse than those he was charged with. 
Between speeches he listened glumly to 
wartime recordings of his once-vibrant 
voice proclaiming, “Without Hitler we are 
nothing. With Hitler we shall be all!” 
Husky guards dragged the ex-Gauleiter to 
his feet to hear two verdicts: for a Polish 
Jew named Hersz Pianko, whose entire 
family of 63 persons was wiped out under 
Koch's rule, the judge ordered payment 
of one poignantly symbolic zloty (4¢); 
for Koch, the verdict was death. 

@ In Vienna, one of Koch's most efficient 
killers, a 52-year-old former SS master 
sergeant named Josef Gabriel, faced jus- 
tice for wholesale murder in Galicia. Early 
this month, to escape trial, Gabriel had 
hurled himself from a third-floor court- 
house landing, but he survived to hear 


IRAQ 
The Revolt That Failed 


Sooner or later, the situation in Iraq 
was bound to explode. All the inflamma- 


tory ingredients were there: increasing 
Communist control of the streets, con- 
tinuing dissatisfaction in the country, 


restlessness in the army over the course 
Iraqi Soldier-Dictator Karim Kassem was 
taking. Last week the explosion came 
and it was premature. 

Arab nationalism in Iraq centers around 
the northern oil city of Mosul, on the 
banks of the Tigris. Surrounded by the 
powerful and hostile Kurds, whom the 
Communists have been busy infiltrating, 
Arab zealots in Mosul wanted to join Nas- 
ser’s one big Arab nation, and blamed 





Kassem Waves TO CHEERING BAGHDAD Crowb 
By the fourth day, 45 naked bodies. 


witnesses describe how he held Jewish 
children under his arm while blowing 
their brains out with a pistol. Likely sen- 
tence: life imprisonment. 

@ In Athens, Max Merten. once director 
of the Wehrmacht’s administration and 
finance section and therefore the man who 
signed army orders concerning the dis- 
posal of 56,000 Jews from Salonica, drew 
a 25-year sentence. 

Why were such trials still going on at 
this late date? In Koch’s case, his own 
illness and the search for evidence had 
postponed the trial for eight years. Mer- 
ten had returned to Greece in April 1957 
as the prosperous representative of Ger- 
man travel agencies, and to his astonish- 
ment had been arrested. 

Poland and Greece have announced 
that now their dockets are clear. Wrote 
the Frankfurter Rundschau; “For many 
Germans the Hitler era is a forgotten 
nightmare, buried in a nebulous past. But 
outside Germany the memories are still 
alive whether we like it or not.” 
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Kassem for keeping them out. Mosul 
hardly seemed the place to stage a Com- 
munist rally, unless Iraq’s wily and wiry 
strongman wanted to provoke trouble. 

Last week, in special trains from Bagh- 
dad and in buses from the countryside, 
thousands of Kassem’s supporters, mem- 
bers of the Communist-led “Peace Parti- 
movement, converged on Mosul 
(pop. 200,000), near the ancient Biblical 
city of Nineveh. Seeing them, the local 
army commander, stocky, swarthy Colo- 
nel Abdel Wahab Shawaf, 40, member of 
a prominent Iraqi family (his brother is 
Kassem’s Minister of Health) and him- 
self an ardent Arab nationalist, began to 
fret. After last July’s revolution Shawaf 
had proclaimed: “Naturally, Iraq will be- 
come part of the Arab Union.” That was 
not Kassem’s desire, nor that of the Com- 
munists who supported him. 

“Rise & Kill." In the streets of Mosul, 
the Peace Partisans, toting rifles as mem- 
bers of the Communist-led “Popular Re- 
sistance” militia, began scuffling with lo- 
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cal Nasser supporters and burned down a 
Nasserite restaurant. Colonel Shawaf tele- 
phoned Kassem in Baghdad, asking per- 
mission to use troops to keep order. Kas- 
sem hedged. At this point, apparently on 
impulse, Shawaf decided to put into effect 
a revolt that was only half-formed in his 
mind. His fifth brigade, loyal to him, 
rounded up 300 Peace Partisans. He or- 
dered the leader of the parading Com- 
munists, Kamil Kazanchi, a well-known 
Baghdad politico and lawyer, shot. 

To give himself more supporters, 
Shawaf flashed word to brother northern 
commanders to join him; he sent troops 
to kidnap a British technician and his 
portable radio transmitter from the Iraq 
Petroleum Co.’s nearby camp so that his 
countrymen could be summoned to his 
side. “O great people.” cried the new voice 
of Radio Mosul, “rise and kill the dictator 
who has betrayed the revolution’s aims!” 
Knowing which tribesmen in the vicinity 
could be counted on, Shawaf sent word to 
the Shammar tribesmen, Bedouins who 
roam the countryside near the Syrian bor- 
der. In thousands, the Shammars, clad in 
long woollen skirts and white headdress 
bound in black, drifted into Mosul. 

The crucial moment of the revolt came 
early next morning. Shawaf sent two 
young pilots in old piston-engined Furies 
to bomb Radio Baghdad's transmitting 
station twelve miles north of the capital. 
They did littke damage. But four Iraqi 
air force planes loyal to Kassem counter- 
attacked Shawaf’s top headquarters on a 
bluff above Mosul. First they bombed it 
and then came in low to strafe. Six or 
seven officers were killed. Shawaf, wound- 
ed, staggered out of his command post, 
trying to bandage himself. One of his 
sergeants, figuring the game was up, fin- 
ished him off with machine gun and 
bayonet. 

Settling Scores. With Shawaf’s death, 
Mosul became a scene of bloody anarchy. 
Rebel soldiers fought with loyalist com- 
rades; Peace Partisans gunned for Nasser 
sympathizers; bedouins moved in to pil- 
lage and burn, and in the chaos many old 
private scores were settled. Shawaf's rid- 
died, smashed body was dragged through 
the streets, then dumped in a car and 
driven off to Baghdad. Through two days’ 
wild shooting and looting, three Ameri- 
cans huddled in the Station Hotel bar 
to save being torn to pieces by the mobs. 
At the government's call, the nén-Arabic 
Kurdish tribesmen had poured into Mosul 
to carry the battle to their ancient foes, 
the skirted Shammar warriors. The Kurds 
were casily identifiable by their baggy 
trousers, wide cummerbunds and fringed 
headgear. They spotted Sheik Ahmed Ajil, 
paramount chief of the Shammars, riding 
in a car and killed both him and his 
driver. They hung the stripped bodies by 
the heels from a bridge across the Tigris. 
From the hotel bar the horrified Ameri- 
cans watched an armored car go by drag- 
ging another naked body by the heels. 
An onlooker rushed to the body, emascu- 
lated it. By the fourth day, when govern- 
ment patrols began clearing away the 
scores of burned-out cars and trucks, a 
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witness counted 45 naked, mutilated 
bodies hanging from lampposts, bus-stop 
shelters and bridges. Total estimated 


dead: at least 500. 

Egyptians Go Home. Kassem had 
won, but he had yet to pay the bill for his 
victory. Until last week's revolt, the army 
had served Kassem as a balance against 
the growing Communist influence in the 
streets. Now the army could no longer 
be fully trusted, and Kassem was more 
than before beholden to the Communists, 
whether he wanted to be or not. In the 





streets of Baghdad. Kassem was still 
plainly the hero of the hour. 
Assured of his popularity, Kassem 


toured in his yellow station wagon, wav- 
ing to the cheering crowds. They were in 
a holiday patriotic mood, celebrating a 
nationalism not subservient to Egypt. The 
impulse came naturally to Iraqis, but 
Communist cheerleaders organized their 
cries for them. Nasser’s United Arab Re- 
public had fomented the Mosul rebellion, 
cried Kassem, ordering the expulsion of 
nine Egyptian diplomats. “The curtain is 
raised,” trumpeted Baghdad's daily Al 
Thawra. “Abdel Nasser is revealed as the 
great plotter, enemy. dictator, and shed- 
der of blood. Those who proclaim pan- 
Arabism and raise Abdel Nasser to the 
rank of prophet have been exposed. Ga- 
mal Abdel Nasser has sent arms to Mosul 
for fighting because he wanted to annex 
Iraq and add it to his kingdom.” 

Next day Communist-led mobs burned 
Nasser in effigy in Baghdad's main street. 
When the body of Kamil Kazanchi, the 
Communist lawyer executed in Mosul, 
was brought to the -capital for burial, a 
funeral procession six miles long wound 
like a slow river through the city center. 
Behind the coffin marched Iraqis who 
short months ago acclaimed the dictator 
of the Nile their idol, and now shouted: 
“Death to Nasser! Death to Nasser!” 


U.A.R. 


"Death to Kassem!" 

Accused of fomenting the Mosul rising, 
which had the bad luck to fail, Gamal 
Abdel Nasser appeared a very nervous 
man. He responded recklessly. 

His first reaction was to accuse Iraqi 
Communists of trying to split Arab broth- 
erhood. The man who only last month in- 
sisted that there was no connection be- 
tween the “friendly” Soviet Union and 
the local Communist troublemakers of 
Syria and Egypt now proclaimed from his 
Damascus balcony that “the Communist 
Party works for foreigners. Nobody in the 
Arab world will respond to them because 
they are agents of a foreign power.” Next 
day, under the sting of Kassem’s accusa- 
tions of conspiracy, Nasser dropped all 
pretense of soldierly comradeship with 
Kassem and attacked him in person as a 
man who fights against Arab unity. Pun- 
ning on Kassem’s name, which in Arabic 
means “splitter,” he shouted that “Iraq’s 
splitter” had fought Arab brotherhood 
more viciously than the hated Nuri as- 
Said himself. Iraqi planes, firing on the 
thousands of defeated rebels and tribes- 
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men fleeing for their lives, had bombed a 
Syrian border village. His own air force, 
Nasser said righteously, could have re- 
taliated with blows twice as strong but 
refrained “because the villages we would 
have hit are Arab villages.” 

Red Crescent. On the third day, still 
stung by the discovery that an Arab street 
mob could jeer his name, Nasser in Da- 
mascus ordered up what his press un- 
blinkingly called “the largest Arab anti- 
Communist demonstration ever seen.” 
The crowd had been whipped up by Friday 
sermons in the mosques. It was given a 
martyr’s pageant of its own, similar to 
the one in Baghdad: a lugubrious cortege 
for a wounded Iraqi captain who had 
fled Mosul when the revolt failed, and died 
in a Damascus hospital. Nasser crowed 






Horry Koundokjion 
NASSER IN DAMascus 


On the third day, a martyr's pageant. 


that “the banners of Arab nationalism” 
would fly one day over the land now ruled 
by Kassem: Mosul would “not be the last 
rebellion so long as there remain in Iraq 
dictatorship, atheism and terrorism.” Nas- 
ser’s mob chanted: “Death to Kassem! 
Death to Kassem!” 

Looking on at another outburst of Arab 
street hate, the U.S. could be grateful 
for being out of the line of fire for once. 
It was refreshing to hear Nasser speak for 
the first time of “a Communist reign of 
terror,’ and to have Kassem denounce 
not the West but Nasser. And to hear the 
Communists, rather than the Western 
powers, accused of dividing the Arab na- 
tion was a welcome change. Yet those who 
now instinctively saw in Nasser a wel- 
come new ally overlooked his own heavy 
and continuing dependence on the Soviet 
bloc. London's conservative Daily Tele- 
graph noted the irony that it was Nasser 
who first invited into the Middle East the 
Communist forces that now opposed him 
so effectively. But more than irony was in- 
volved. Nasser still did not rebuke Mos- 
cow, only those Arabs loyal to it. Commu- 
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nist countries now take 59% of Egypt’s 
exports. They support the U.A.R.’s econo- 
my with an estimated $600 million line 
of credit. They supply arms—jets and 
tanks, and Russians to train their opera- 
tors—with a lavishness that the U.S. has 
no intention of matching. As recently as 
last December, the Soviet Union acquired 
by agreement all construction rights for 
the first five years’ work on Nasser’s pet 
project. the Aswan Dam, despite a counter- 
offer from West Germany that would have 
involved no political strings. 

Family Quarrel. The Russians thus had 
a continuing hold on both Nasser and 
Kassem. The British, radiating’a little 
more optimism than perhaps the circum- 
stances warranted, still talked of Kassem’s 
capacity to resist, if need be, the Commu- 
nist help he depended upon to crush the 
Mosul revolt. (So long as Baghdad keeps 
independent of Cairo, the British think 
they can save their valuable oil principali- 
ty of Kuwait from falling to Nasser.) 
Washington’s reaction was to take no sides 
in what it called an Arab “family quarrel.” 
Nasser’s disenchantment with the Com- 
munists may now have gone a little 
farther than Kassem’s, but neither was 
yet showing any signs of the wish, or the 
capacity, to break with Moscow. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Wait for the Bubble © 


Along with all the other problems that 
beset the motorist the world over, drivers 
in Holland have one added hazard to con- 
tend with: the canals. An average of two 
cars a day slip their brakes, back into or 
otherwise plunge into the country’s famed 
waterways. Last year, 100 drivers and 
passengers drowned before help arrived. 

The obvious answer would be to erect 
barriers around the canals, but barriers 
low enough to avoid spoiling the view 
would be too low to keep cars out. Last 
week the Royal Dutch Association for 
Assistance to Drowning Persons had a 
new idea: it began giving free lessons in 
how to escape from a sunken car. 

Pupil Derk Kliphuis, 4o, a chauffeur 
for 22 years, put on his swimming trunks 
and waded into an Amsterdam pool for 
his lessons in an aluminum mock-up car. 
“I was frightened when we drove into the 
water,” he said afterward. “The teacher 
told me to press my head against the roof 
of the car and look for the bubble of air. 
‘Don’t struggle to open a door,’ my teach- 
er said. ‘If you do that, you have a fair 
chance of dying. Press your head against 
the roof and wait.’” 

Kliphuis waited until the water rose to 
his lower lip. Then he saw that the water 
had stopped rising, and a small pocket of 
air remained at the roof of the car. This 
was the magic moment of the bubble— 
when the pressure on the inside of the car 
equaled that on the outside. Kliphuis 
slowly turned the door handle, which 
now opened easily, shot through the open- 
ing and surfaced. “You have to persuade 
the pupils to wait for the bubble and not 
panic,” explained Teacher Herman Vos. 
“That's all there is to it.” 
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JAPAN 


The Girl from Outside 
{See Cover) 


Demure, with downcast eyes, displaying 
a modesty beneath which lies tempered 
steel, 24-year-old Michiko Shoda last week 
crossed the blue moat surrounding the 
Imperial Palace. Behind her lay the roar- 
ing, garish city of Tokyo, with huge ad- 
vertising balloons adrift above the roof- 
tops. Ahead stretched the quiet greenery 
of the palace grounds, where unpaid vol- 
unteers tended the gardens. As her chauf- 
feur-driven car passed through the tall 
gateway, guarded by policemen with gold 
chrysanthemums on their collars, Michiko 
was carried into the secluded “world with- 
in the moat” that will be hers next month 





Amid the ruins of burned and bombed- 
out cities, a new generation of young men 
and women groped for something to be- 
lieve in. Because the Americans had won 
the war, everything American was accept- 
ed uncritically, from pinball machines and 
burlesque shows to air conditioning and 
free thought. Patterning themselves on a 
sensational, bestselling novel that dealt 
mainly with free love, many of the post- 
war generation reveled in the name of the 
“sun-tribe people,” traded in their kimo- 
nos for blue denims, flared jackets, skin- 
tight toreador pants. In the newly coedu- 
cational colleges, pony-tailed coeds and 
their boy friends claimed the right to ex- 
periment with trial marriages. On moun- 
tain trails near Karuizawa and in the 


beach shacks on the Izu shore, schoolboys 
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Micuiko & Sacrep HEART CLASSMATES 
Into the world within the moot. 


on her marriage to Crown Prince Akihito, 
25. Slim, curly-haired Michiko Shoda is 
the first commoner in 2,600 years to mar- 
ry an heir to the imperial throne. 

Sun Tribesmen. For Japan’s 46,780,000 
women, Michiko-san’s unprecedented 
break with ancient tradition is the most 
dramatic illustration of a change that has 
come to all of them—the direct result of 
the crushing defeat of Japan in the Pa- 
cific war, the unsettling occupation of 
the green and pleasant islands by U.S. 
troops, and the new constitution estab- 
lished by the conqueror, General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur, in 1946. Since 
then, strange rents have appeared in the 
densely woven fabric of Japanese society, 
ranging from Emperor Hirohito’s public 
disavowal of the “false conception” of his 
own divinity, and the sweeping abolition 
of the stiff-necked nobility, to the entirely 
novel proposition (in famed Article 24 of 
the constitution) of equal marital status 
for women. Michiko partook of these 
changes in the protected society of one of 
Japan’s newly rich families. For millions 
of other Japanese women it has been a 
wrenching experience. 
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and girls were found sleeping together. To 
their horrified elders, the new mambo- 
garu (mambo girl) was little better than 
the new sutorippu, or stripteaser, who was 
rivaling the traditional geisha as a profes- 
sional entertainer. 

Both in bestselling novels and in real 
life, rebellious married women revenged 
their husbands’ unfaithfulness by taking 
lovers. The lovelorn columns of the daily 
papers were filled with unprecedented let- 
ters from wives complaining that their 
husbands were “sexually inadequate.” To 
the dismayed men of Japan it seemed 
that their women had swiftly shed the 
centuries-old virtues of chastity, submis- 
sion and docility, turned overnight into 
Westernized harpies. 

Police Guard. Prim, convent-bred Mi- 
chiko Shoda had no part in any such 
shenanigans. But, just as in the eyes of 
many Japanese women she is the most 
successful symbol of their emancipation, 
so has she to some extent become a sym- 
bol of the hated modern world to Japa- 
nese traditionalists—mostly men over 30. 
Some of the kazoku (noble) families make 
no secret of their chagrin that their own 








blue-blooded daughters were passed over 
as a bride for the crown prince. A court 
lady angrily describes Michiko Shoda as 
“that little upstart.” Recently, as a guest 
at an exclusive dinner party, Michiko’s 
millionaire industrialist father sat in em- 
barrassed silence while kazoku guests ad- 
dressed each other loudly over his head, 
complaining at the way things were going, 
and blaming all their troubles on the 
nouveaux riches and the “postwar million- 
aires.’ Ultranationalists threatened to 
“wipe out” the entire Shoda family. The 
police, aware of how often in Japan assas- 
sination has been a means of political or 
emotional protest, keep the Shoda house 
under constant guard. 

The diehard traditionalists strongly be- 
lieve that every marriage should be ar- 
ranged. To them, a wedding is not a loving 
union between individuals but a solemn 
bond between families. To pacify this 
powerful group, the Director of the Im- 
perial Household Board appeared before 
the Japanese Diet and solemnly insisted 
that the royal marriage was prearranged 
and “not a tennis-court romance.” 

Even those imperial officials most anx- 
ious to break with the rigid past recognize 
the danger of fatally damaging the insti- 
tution of royalty itself. Court ladies de- 
clare that Michiko “will always be regard- 
ed as ‘the girl from outside.’ " Old women 
giggle that the Shodas come from the 
Kanto Plain, the proverbial home of “high 
winds and nagging wives.” An elderly busi- 
nessman tells his friends: “Enjoy the royal 
wedding; it is the last one you will see in 
Japan.” 

The Malady of Silliness. What is van- 
ishing in Japan is the good old days when 
women lived by the precepts of the 17th 
century Onna-Daigaku (Great Learning 
for Women). A sample: “The five worst 
maladies that afflict the female mind are 
indocility, discontent, slander, jealousy 
and silliness. The worst of them all, the 
parent of the other four, is silliness.’ The 
duty of a wife was simply to produce 
children—sons, not daughters. For 250 
years under the Tokugawa Shoguns, Ja- 
pan’s population was kept stable largely 
by female infanticide.* Of the girls per- 
mitted to live, those who became prosti- 
tutes in order to support their parents 
were praised for filial piety. Every woman 
trod the Path of the Three Obediences: 
to her father before marriage, to her hus- 
band when she was wed, to her son if she 
became a widow. “The Japanese wife 
needs no religion,’ ran the saying. “Her 
husband is her sole heaven.” 

The hapless wife had not only to keep 
house, bear children and submit to her 
mother-in-law’s tyranny, but also try des- 
perately to hold her husband against the 
competition of “pillow” geishas, concu- 
bines and casual prostitutes. The tea cere- 
mony, the fan, the kimono, flower arrang- 
ing, the obi, the intricate hairdo, the 
beautifully mannered deference—all be- 
came subtle weapons of allurement. The 
kimono was cunningly cut to reveal the 


* At birth, the midwife 
wet paper; if the father 
stifle the unwanted infant. 
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nape of the neck, a feature that to Jap- 
anese men seems more erotic than bosom 
or thigh. 

At its best, this training in submission 
and subtlety produced the kind of woman 
who has moved men of the West as well 
as of the East to rhapsody. Carried away, 
a writer in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
described her: “She is entirely unselfish; 
exquisitely modest without being any- 
thing of a prude; abounding in intelli- 
gence which is never obscured by egotism; 
patient in the hour of suffering; strong in 
time of affliction; a faithful wife; a lov- 
ing mother; a good daughter; and capable, 
as history shows, of heroism rivaling that 
of the stronger sex.” 

But history also shows that Japanese 
women strongly resented being turned 
into mindless dolls who could achieve 
nothing except .by yielding gracefully, as 
the bamboo bends before the gale. There 
have been few Joan of Arcs or Molly 
Pitchers in the annais of Japan. Even the 
brilliant Lady Murasaki, who wrote the 
famed Tale of Genji early in the 11th 
century, felt it necessary to conceal her 
accomplishments. The only heroic-sized 
woman known to the Japanese is the 
legendary Empress Jingo, who supposedly 
conquered Korea in A.D. 200—but Ko- 
reans indignantly assert that absence of 
records proves she never existed. Until 
1923, Japanese law declared that “wom- 
en, children and mental defectives shall 
not be associated with political activities.” 

The Quake. It was no accident that 
this repressive law was modified in the 
year of the great Tokyo earthquake. A 
current Japanese joke says it took an 
earthquake to start the emancipation of 
women, and the atom bomb to set it going 
again. The 1923 temblor destroyed 60% 
of the city, killed 143,000 people and 
ruined many of Tokyo's upper and mid- 
dle classes. In its aftermath, the educated 
daughters of these families (education 
for women dates from the Meiji Restora- 
tion in the roth century) discarded their 
kimonos, bobbed their hair, donned West- 
ern dress and became sales clerks, elevator 
operators, bus conductors, teachers, jour- 
nalists, lawyers, even company presidents. 
Bluestocking females campaigned furious- 
ly for women’s suffrage and human rights. 

This emancipation lasted scarce.y ten 
years. The rising militarists, in destroying 
so much else, clamped down on women, 
and reasserted male superiority. But once 
Japan had plunged into war with the 
U.S., it was these same militarists who in- 
sisted that woman’s place was in the 
factory. Even geisha girls were rounded 
up for munitions work, and housewives 
organized into “patriotic” associations to 
sew uniforms and make bandages. When 
the war ended in humiliating defeat, the 
men were totally discredited, and the 
young women ripe for transformation in- 
to mambo-garu—generally to the distress 
of their mothers, who had already forgot- 
ten that, as “daughters of the earth- 
quake,” they too had once been all for 
emancipation. 

Teacher! Teacher! On Oct. 20, 1934, 
while the militarists were firmly in .con- 
trol, a daughter was born to Businessman 
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Hideszburo Shoda and his wife Tomi. and 
became the newest member of a hard- 
driving. alert family of samurai origin. 
Her father and grandfather operated the 
prosperous Nisshin Flour Milling Co.; one 
of her uncles would become president of 
Osaka University. another a professor of 
geology at Tokyo University, a third a 
professor of physics. 

The baby, unusual in that she had curly 
red hair, became the family pet in the 
high-gabled. ten-room Tokyo house where 
the Shodas still live. She was named 
Michiko (Beautiful-Wisdom-Child), was 
always neat and obedient, slept with her 
arms wrapped about a toy Teddy bear. 
Michiko early exhibited the family drive. 
At elementary school she was usually the 
first t#answer any question, raising her 






bei-bei dialect (Tatebayashi people tend 
to attach bei to the end of every phrase— 
the bei means no more than a reiterated 
“uh” does in English). Later, when she 
was interviewed on television after her 
engagement to the crown prince, Michiko 
amused some viewers with her faint Tate- 
bayashi accent. 

Michike was an eleven-year-old girl in 
1946 when the Emperer publicly dis- 
claimed his divine origin. No longer did 
schoolchildren have to bow low before an 
unveiled portrait of the God-FEmperor, 
whose dynasty was so ancient and unique 
that it did not even have a last name. 
For the first time in 2,600 vears, an 
Emperor of Japan went among the com- 
mon people—not just to drive in state 
through “dead cities” where everyone was 
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Micurko & PARENTS 
Locked doors behind a demure smile. 


hand and vigorously crying: “Sensei! Sen- 
sei!” (Teacher, Teacher). At home the 
daily routine was calm and cultured. Mi- 
chiko had tea and cakes at 3 p.m., studied, 
dined at 6, then joined the family again 
at 8, while her mother played Chopin. 

The Shoda house was not damaged in 
the fire-bombing of Tokyo during the 
war, but five of the company’s flour mills 
were gutted. Others had to close down 
from lack of supplies; still others were 
converted to make vitamin pills and air- 
plane parts. In March 1945 the Shodas 
moved out of battered Tokyo and re- 
turned to their ancestral home in the vil- 
lage of Tatebayashi on the wide, windy 
Kanto Plain, one of the nation’s greatest 
rice-producing areas. Michiko’s ability to 
speak English and play the piano amazed 
the village children; her keenness in class 
annoyed them. They teased her, called 
her names and pulled her long, reddish 
hair. Michiko flew at them in a fury, 
slapped some and wrestled on the ground 
with others. 

In her two years in the country, Mi- 
chiko filled out and glowed with health. 
She also picked up a trace of the local 


compelled to avert his face from the im- 
perial countenance, but to visit factories 
and chat with workers. A shy, scholarly 
but retiring man, Emperor Hirohito was 
clearly miserable in the folksy role, could 
seldom think of anything better to do 
than jerkily raise his battered felt hat, as 
if trying to hang it on a peg just out of 
reach, 

Michiko was sent to Tokyo's Sacred 


Heart School, where the names of the 
girls read like a roll call of Japan's 
wealthiest families, instead of to the 








Gakushuin (Peers’ School), which is re- 
served mainly for the descendants of the 
blue-blooded kazoku families. Sacred 
Heart was a congenial place, long on over- 
politeness. Comments a Sacred Heart 
graduate: “The aim was to shape us all 
into spotless and expensive pieces of 
jewelry, and Michiko got the same treat- 
ment as the rest.” Though the school was 
Roman Catholic, Michiko remained a 
Buddhist. 

Scholastically, she was at the top of her 
class. A tremendous organizer, Michiko 
was elected president of the student gov- 
erning committee and began to be called 
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sotsu-no-nat, which roughly means “per- 
fect,” but also has a snide connotation of 
being a little too perfect, too ladylike, 
too obedient to the rules. A professor once 
said with a touch of asperity: “*Michiko- 
san, your only defect is that you have 
none.” She appeared taken aback by the 
remark. 

She loved her summer vacations at the 
mountain resort of Karuizawa, where the 
Shoda villa lies within sight of the smok- 
ing crater of the Asama volcano. Michiko 
lived in tennis shorts, was on the courts 
nearly every day, enjoyed dropping into 
the little village shops for rice balls and 
noodles—a passion that absorbed nearly 
all her monthly allowance of $2.78. The 
reddish tinge had vanished from her hair, 





Mainichi Shimbun 
ComMMONER, AGED SEVEN 
Once a Shirley Temple. 


but she seemed ashamed of its persistent 
and un-Japanese curliness, and confessed 
that her childhood nickname had _ been 
“Temple-chan,” after Shirley Temple. 

The Matchmaker. The Shoda family 
gave thought to Michiko’s future, and 
there is evidence that she formally met 
selected prospects at a miai, or a meeting 
arranged with a view to a possible match. 
One candidate is said to have been the son 
of a soap-company president; reportedly 
he backed away, declaring Michiko’s per- 
sonality “too cold.’ Michiko seems to 
have been drawn to a Japanese diplomat 
and was disappointed when he was sent to 
a post in Europe. He wrote her long, 
graceful letters dealing mostly with the 
fairy tales of Hans Christian Andersen, at 
a time when she was reading Steinbeck 
and Faulkner. Asked Michiko crossly: 
“Does he think I am still a child?” 

The Shodas could aim high for their 
daughter, since by 1955 the family 
Nisshin Flour Milling Co. was the largest 
in Asia, with current sales totaling $93 
million a year. Michiko joked with an 
uncle: “If Crown Prince Akihito were 
only a little taller, I might fall in love 
with him.” Michiko (5 ft. 34 in.) had 
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several times seen the crown prince (5 ft. 
5 in.), who also vacationed at Karuizawa, 
but had not yet met him. 

The meeting took place on an August 
day in 1957. Michiko, then 22, had grown 
into a young woman who moved with 
fluid grace, spoke in the soft, cultured 
tones of a Sacred Heart graduate, had 
quick, attentive eyes and a slow, demure 
smile. She radiated a maidenly appeal 
rather than sexiness. and there was the 
fascinating impression of a number of 
locked doors lying behind her reserved 
manner. 

The two met on the Karuizawa tennis 
courts, where few players relished the 
prospect of facing the crown prince, an 
indifferent player, and having to choose 
between winning or clumsily contriving to 
lose. When players were shy of coming 
forward, the prince sometimes had _ his 
omnipresent chamberlains drum up op- 
ponents. Such a summons, impossible to 
refuse, was given to Michiko Shoda and 
a twelve-year-old boy. They breezed 
through Akihito and his partner, 6-1. 
“Wonderful!” cried the prince to Michi- 
ko. “You have overwhelmed me!” 

Tutoring in Love. The prince's tutor, 
Dr. Shinzo Koizumi, who had watched the 
game, told Akihito he had given a “miser- 
able performance,”’ but agreed that Michi- 
ko was “a really nice young lady.” From 
that moment, there is strong evidence 
that the crown prince was in love. He pro- 
duced his camera, took snapshots of Mi- 
chiko. Later he sent her prints of the pic- 
tures and exhibited one of them as his 
contribution to the imperial household's 
annual art show. Last summer at Karui- 
zawa they were together again. Michiko 
carried the prince's tennis rackets for him. 
When he finished a set she would bow and 
dry the perspiration from his face and 
neck with a towel. 

They played together against the Shah 
of Iran and his partner, and won. Exulted 
Crown Prince Akihito: “We beat that 
Persia all right!” At a small house party 
the prince asked his ever-present cham- 
berlain to leave the room, and while he 
was away, Akihito danced with Michiko. 
He insisted on staying until 11, and joined 
Michiko and the others in singing Auld 
Lang Syne. Says Michiko-san of the im- 
perial family: “I feel really sorry for 
them. They are so confined. I wish they 
could get around to parties more and meet 
people who are not Gakushuin” (i.e., 
from the Peers’ School ). 

Dr. Koizumi, the tutor, loomed impor- 
tantly in the burgeoning romance. A bril- 
liant man, with a face badly burned when 
he rescued some survivors trapped in a 
blazing building after a B-29 bombing 
raid, Koizumi had lost a son in the war. 
He is a former president of Keio Univer- 
sity, and a political liberal; his appoint- 
ment as supervisor of the prince’s educa- 
tion eleven years ago created a. stir 
because he, like Michiko Shoda, is a com- 
moner. He lectures Akihito on govern- 
ment and economics, but feels that his 
primary responsibility is to train the 
young man to be an Emperor capable of 
“sharing the joy and sorrow of the peo- 
ple.” He was very responsive to the 











prince’s desire to choose a bride by “per- 
sonality rather than heritage.” 

Inside the Cocoon. What sort of an 
individual is the crown prince? Dr. Koi- 
zumi has supplied a remarkably candid 
summing up: “He is by no means an 
exceptional young man, But he will do. 
He is sincere, takes his respons bilities 
seriously, and he is a good thinker even 
if. the process is sometimes painful. He 
is the product of his upbringing. Like 
other members of the imperial family, 
he has lived a cocoonlike existence, with 
little knowledge of people and events in 
the outside world. He has too many serv- 
ants but he lives simply. His great handi- 
cap is that all his life things have been 
spoon-fed to him, including education. He 


PRINCE, AGED SIX 
No longer a god. 


is an excellent horseman, a good swimmer, 
and very good at table tennis. He smokes 
moderately and drinks little. I think he 
has a good capacity for alcohol, but as he 
is the crown prince, it is perhaps just as 
well that he does not drink too much.” 

In his twice-weekly meetings with the 
prince, Dr. Koizumi often read aloud from 
Harold Nicolson’s biography King George 
the Fifth, for, like many Japanese liber- 
als, he feels that the imperial family must 
reign, but not govern, much in the man- 
ner of the British royal family. The prince 
proved especially fond of anecdotes de- 
tailing the homely, comfortable existence 
of Britain's rulers—such passages as 
“King George preferred a quiet evening 
at home, when he could read aloud to 
the Queen.” 

Dr. Koizumi was distantly acquainted 
with Michiko Shoda before she met the 
crown prince, and subsequent investiga- 
tion, he said, “showed her to be far better 
than anyone.” In fact, her name had 
been included on the first, very large list 
of prospective brides that had been drawn 
up by the imperial household, but it 
had been excluded—with all other com- 
moners—from the small, final list. But 
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Now landlubbers can ea 
like old salts 


Campbell's freezing brings 
you a savory oyster stew 
that would cost you’l or more 
in a fine Boston restaurant 


People who live near the 
yi sea will tell you that 
wr freshness makes the dif- 

ference in oyster stew. To hear some of 
them tell it, decent oyster stew can 
seldom, if ever, be found more than a 
few miles inland. 

But now, thanks to Campbell’s 
freezing, you can enjoy oyster stew as 
fresh as ever was served in Boston, no 
matter where you live. And it’s made 
in a way that wins grudging approval 





from the best New England chefs. 


Fresh, fragrant oyster steu a seacoast specialty from colonial 
Plump, Pampered Oysters times, now frozen by Campbell's so anyone can enjoy it anywhere. 
Campbell’s uses young tender oysters pretty penny for a stew like this. Now 
—fresh from their beds in cool coastal you can have as much as you like from 
waters. The oysters are simmered with your grocer’s freezer for only about 20¢ 
all their good juices until the edges be- a bowl. Campbell’s Frozen Oyster Stew 
gin to ruffle. Then they’re plunged into —why not pick up a can or two next 
a rich broth of scalded milk, cream, time you pass your grocer’s freezer? 


butter and special seasonings, where all 
ingredients intermingle perfectly. 

Then, without a moment’s delay, the 
stew is rushed to the freezer to lock in 
all the good flavors. 





Oyster Fondue. Thaw | can Oyster Stew. 
Beat together 2 eggs, | tap. prepared mustard, 


4 tap. paprika; stir in Oyster Stew bargin’ 


4 slices toast, In buttered 1-qt, casserole, 
range in layers toast, soup, | cup shredded 


Fancy Eating — Plain Price cheese. Bake 30 min. at 350°F. Serves 4, 


If you ordered it off the menu at a fine 

’ Scalloped Oysters and Corn, Thaw | « 
Boston Oyster House, you’d pay a Oyster Stew. in buteered 3 ery srwnibi ‘are 
range in layers 144 cups slightly crumbled 
saltines, 1 cup drained whole kernel corn, 
Oyster Stew. Dot top with butter. Bake 20 
min. at 400°F. Serves 3 to 4 


=e) OYSTER STEW 
=) ROUEN by Campbells 


Old-Fashioned Vegetable with Beef « Cream 
of Potatos Cream of Shrimp+ Green Pea with 
Ham + Clam Chowder (New England Style) 
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there was no longer doubt where the 
prince's inclinations lay. 

As rumors spread through the capital, 
Michiko Shoda suddenly left Japan, on 
her first trip abroad, visited Europe and 
the U.S.. where she heard Pianist Van 
Cliburn play his first concert in Carnegie 
Hall. There were letters along the way 
from the prince, and, troubled, Michiko 
wrote her parents: “I don’t believe com- 
moners should be united with the imperial 
family. I doubt if such a step would have 
good results." To the prince she wrote: 
“I hope you will let me be a close friend 
of yours for a long, long time.” 

She returned to Japan last October, 
just after her 24th birthday. Akihito del- 
uged her with impassioned letters, tele- 
phoned daily. On Nov. 3, on the tele- 
phone, Michiko Shoda told the crown 
prince that she would marry him, if he 
really wished it. The Director of the 
Imperial Household Board was dispatched 
to the Shoda house formally to request 
Michiko’s hand for Akihito. The news 
was joyfully received by most of the press 
and public. Editorials took the opportu- 
nity to chide some palace officials for 
cloistering the imperial family, for having 
tended in recent years to lower a “chrys- 
anthemum curtain” between the throne 
and the people. One newspaper boldly 
declared; ‘“Michiko-san may be a com- 
moner, but it is the crown prince who 
is getting the best of the bargain.” 

Dr. Koizumi met as usual with his 
pupil the day after the betrothal was an- 
nounced. As they began their lessons, the 
elated crown prince unconsciously spoke 
up: “It is really fine!” Dr. Koizumi ech- 
oed him: “It is really fine, is it not?” 
And they smiled at each other. 

Some Changes Made. Michiko-san 
makes an inspiring example of the ability 
of a Japanese woman to move from the 
ranks of the common people to the dizzy- 
ing heights of the imperial throne. But 
it is a deceptive example. Ever since the 
peerage was abolished, wealthy industrial- 
ist families like the Shodas have become 
the new peers of Japan, and their daugh- 
ters are princesses of the realm in every- 
thing but the name. 

For other Japanese women the gains 
have been less spectacular, but in their 
limited horizons, more revolutionary and 
of greater significance. Even in the rural 
districts, where women still work 14 hours 
a day, and man is still treated as danna- 
sama (the master), there is change. Ex- 
plains a countrywoman: “The farm wife 
is quite willing to work just as hard as 
before, but she wants to be treated like a 
human being.” Girls are no longer sold to 
textile factories by their parents—now 
the factories try to lure them by “guaran- 
teeing a husband before you are 30.” In 
the richer farm areas, many households 
are installing modern kitchens, bathroom 
plumbing and washing machines that are 
ending centuries of drudgery. 

Six million women are now wage earn- 
ers, twice as many as in 1948. There are 
26 women in the national legislature, 360 
women seated in local assemblies, one 
woman mayor. In more than 30,000 clubs 
and P.T.A.s throughout Japan, house- 
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wives go in for cooking classes, sewing 
circles, charity drives. Wives can also be 
militant, and have often backed their 
husbands in strikes by bullying shopkeep- 
ers into advancing credit, badgering gov- 
ernment officials and forming picket lines. 
The women of Japan are fiercely anti-war, 
anti-rearmament, anti-H-bomb. 

In the cities, freedom has gone further. 
The average girl of any class is taller and 
stronger than was her mother at the same 
age. She wears earrings, permanents her 
hair and paints her nails, smokes, wears a 
wristwatch, Western dresses. nylon stock- 
ings and high heels. She may live in an 
apartment house that has also radically 
changed Japanese life. Formerly, a wife 
was chained to her home, not only by her 





Crown Prince AT PLAy 
The chamberlain left the room. 


duties, but by fear of fire if the wood- 
and-paper house was left unattended. 
Rice cooking used to take an hour before 
serving; now the housewife merely fills 
an electric rice cooker (cost $10) and 
turns a switch, 

Luxuriating in her new ability to go 
about by herself, to movies or coffee- 
houses or department stores, the city 
woman derides the old system, thinks that 
Michiko Shoda is mad to want to live the 
stiff. formal life of the imperial family. 

Carrying the Male. But there remains 
one enormous roadblock on the path of 
female emancipation: the Japanese man. 
Few husbands will take their wives out 
for an evening. Their usual excuse is that 
their employers, for business reasons, in- 
sist that they attend numerous geisha par- 
ties, where much of the nation’s business 
is still transacted, In the geisha houses, 
the jokes and sake drinking have not 
changed in a thousand years. Tipsy poli- 
ticians and businessmen play such chil- 
dren’s games as “scissors, paper, rock” or 
the passing of lighted tapers until they go 
out, to determine who must drink penalty 
cups of sake. When not being pinched 
or fondled by male guests, the modern 


geisha sings, plays the samisen or unex- 
pectedly breaks into a rumba, spins a 
Hula Hoop or blows a saxophone, 

Even the men unable to afford the 
geisha house often will not go home to 
their wives, but stay downtown in all- 
male sake bars, lingering over a single 
drink, or in pachinko parlors playing pin- 
ball machines. “Why do they do this?” 
asks a girl indignantly. “Because they 
want their wives to think they are big 
shots. They want the world to believe 
they are out chasing women. An average 
Japanese wife is ashamed if her husband 
comes home at 6 or 7 at night. The neigh- 
bors will then say he must be only a 
humble clerk.” 

Japanese businessmen are slow to hire 
educated girls for decent positions. A girl 
college graduate says bitterly: “Yes, I 
can get a job in business, all right: serving 
tea to the office help.” The Japanese male 
is proving skittish about marrying the 
emancipated female. He wants an old- 
fashioned girl just like the girl who mar- 
ried dear old Dad: thrifty, a good cook, 
plain rather than pretty, cheerful, obedi- 
ent, and with “just enough spunk to make 
life interesting.” 

Despite the new freedom, the Japanese 
girl has a terrible time meeting a man 
socially; and when she does, etiquette for- 
bids her probing his family background 
and prospects. Even among the most 
emancipated there is a gradual drift back 
to the miai, or formal meeting prepara- 
tory to an arranged marriage. But there 
is a big difference: instead of parents’ 
having the final say, the young men and 
women have obtained a reasonable veto 
power, and, after a miai, will often see 
each other for several months before mak- 
ing a decision. Says an observer: “A lot of 
things are changing in Japan, but if I were 
asked to predict which institution will 
prove more durable, the go-between or 
the geisha, I would say the go-between.” 

Private Wedding. It was for this rea- 
son that the imperial family felt com- 
pelled, in face of the facts, to insist that 
the marriage of the crown prince and Mi- 
chiko-san had been arranged. Last week, 
as that marriage drew near, Michiko Sho- 
da appeared to be approaching her nup- 
tials with the supreme poise of a young 
woman confident of her worth. On April 
10 Michiko and the crown prince, alone 
except for a Shinto priest, will be mar- 
ried in an “inner sanctuary” of the blue- 
moated Impc ia! Palace. There will be no 
spectators, no witnesses. The priest will 
wave a sacred branch above their heads 
to purify them. The crown prince and 
Michiko will each take nine tiny sips of 
sake, three sips at a time, exchanging cups 
thrice. in the ceremony called sansan-kudo 
(three-three-nine ). 

Years ago Mrs. Elizabeth Gray Vining, 
the American Quaker who tutored Akihito 
during his childhood, said to Dr. Koi- 
zumi; “She who marries the crown prince 
must be a girl of spirit who will not be a 
doormat; she must not be someone who 
will be easily overwhelmed.” Michiko 
Shoda, standing straight and slim beside 
her devoted prince, seems precisely that 
girl. 
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Why didn’t somebody think of this before? Swivel seats make 
these the easiest cars to get in and out of you ever saw—even with your 
arms full! You get the good things first from Chrysler Corporation, 


Cars that can do what they look like they can do 


Built for the 1 man in 4 who wants a little bit more. 
The quality Cars of The Forward Look 

from Chrysler Corporation... A drive will bring 
out the difference great engineering makes. 


PLYMOUTH * DODGE « DE SOTO + CHRYSLER « IMPERIAL 


CENTRAL AFRICA 
"Being Stupid" 

Over village after village in Nyasaland 
last week, planes of the Royal Rhodesis 
Air Force dropped leatlets with a specia 
message for the women. “What will hap- 
pen,”’ they asked, “when your husband is 
in prison? Where will you get your cloth 


when all the money is used to pay fines? 





Tell your men to stop being stupid.” By 
“being stupid” the government meant 
joining the nationalist agitation for Nyas- 
aland to secede from the British-inspired 
Central African Federation. 

The week before, the government had 
arrested and exiled Dr. Hastings Banda, 
the Pied Piper of Nyasa nationalism. To 
justify its action, the government had 
hinted at an African plot to massacre 
the whites. Yet, as of week's end, not 
one white in Nyasaland had been touched, 
but 43 blacks had been killed and another 
400 detained or exiled. 

In what officials euphemistically called 
a “good-will mission,” troops began mov- 
ing northward in a nine-day mopping-up 
operation. At night, soldiers and police 
swooped down upon scattered villages of 
mud-walled huts to cart off every male 
adult for questioning. The “screening 
process’ was admittedly a bit clumsy— 
“not nearly so well defined,” one police 
officer said, ‘‘as in Cyprus or Kenya.” But 
the fact that those two fateful names 
came up at all was symptomatic of the 
uneasy mood. 

Comp.eted in 1953, the Central African 
Federation has turned out to be one of 
the most unfortunate of British colonial 
experiments—the pasting together, mostly 
for worthy economic reasons, of two al- 
most wholly black protectorates and self- 
governing Southern Rhodesia, whose more 
extreme whites want to turn the country 
into a miniature Union of South Africa. 

Last week the settlers’ government of 
Southern Rhodesia introduced a bill in the 
legislative assembly that would not only 
grant the police sweeping power to arrest 
African nationalists, but would declare 
those arrested guilty until proved inno- 
cent, in most cases by summary courts. 


AFRICA 
A Bet on the Future 


A crucial question for Africa: Will 
its nationalist explosions frighten away 
foreign investment capital? U.S. firms 
that cannot wait for all the returns to 
come in are answering the question with 
cautious optimism. In December, New 
York’s First National City Bank, the 
nation’s third largest, established its sec- 
ond branch south of the Sahara, in Jo- 
hannesburg. The huge Chase Manhattan 
Bank has followed suit. Vice Chairman 
David Rockefeller, 43, just back from a 
five-week African tour, expects to open up 
other branches in South Africa. “After 
that, we will be thinking about moving 
into the Rhodesias,” he said, last week. 

“The nationalist movement is the most 
important single fact in Africa today,” 
says Rockefeller. “But whether a govern- 
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Tommy Weber 
BANKER ROCKEFELLER 
Calculated risk. 


ment is managed from the outside or is a 
local government is not the determining 
factor in an enterprise’s success. Its sta- 
bility and its attitude toward private en- 
terprise is the important thing.” Rocke- 
feller concedes that his firm is taking a 
risk, “just as there is a risk anywhere you 
go.” It is a risk the Rockefeller family is 
prepared to take. The Rockefellers, on 
their own, are putting $250,000 into 
several pilot projects in new African na- 
tions, have set up offices in Nigeria and 
Ghana to supervise the job. 


ITALY 


Honor Restored 

In the Sicilian scheme of things, noth- 
ing is so important for a girl as her honor 
—unless perhaps it is the size of her 
dowry. In the case of Vincenzina d’Urso, 
a willowy girl of 21 with chestnut hair, 
the dowry fell short of the expectations 
of the bridegroom’s family. Words were 
exchanged, doors slammed; Vincenzina’s 
marriage to Enzo d’Agostino, a 21-year- 
old truck driver, was abruptly called off. 

But Vincenzina and Enzo were in love, 
and they ran away together. It was then 
that the question of Vincenzina’s honor 
came up. Six years before, she confessed 
in tears, when she was 15, there had been 
Ernesto—Ernesto who was “so handsome 
that girls ate him with their eyes.” But it 
was all over now, and Ernesto had mar- 
ried. Although Enzo himself was not mar- 
ried to Vincenzina, he was outraged by 
her confession, took her home to her 
family. Vincenzina’s father was shamed, 
ordered her out of the house, and draped 
black cloth over his front door. 

From that moment Vincenzina knew 
what she must do. She bought a butcher 
knife, tucked it inside a newspaper and 
started walking. She found Ernesto, her 
first love, at a bus stop. “Vincenzina, you 
are prettier than ever,” Ernesto began, 























but he did not finish. Vincenzina fell upon 
him with the knife, stabbing him in the 
chest and stomach. 

At her trial Vincenzina told the judge: 
“IT had to kill him to restore my honor. 
There was no other way.” Luckily, Er- 
nesto survived the knifing, and the judge, 
allowing that “a woman must be the 
guardian of her own honor,” sentenced 
Vincenzina to a mild three years in jail. 

With her honor so clearly restored, even 
Enzo d’Agostino felt in a forgiving mood. 
In the chapel of Catania’s prison he mar- 
ried her, then went home to wait for her 
release from jail. It might not be long; so 
moved was all Italy by Vincenzina’s story 
last week that President Giovanni Gron- 
chi was reportedly about to pardon her. 


MACAO 
Ladder to Heaven 


“Communism is paradise! The people’s 
communes are the ladder to heaven!” 
proclaimed the tattered signs nailed to 
the masts, but the words carried a special 
irony for the fishermen who manned the 
fragile junks. Last month 1,000 of these 
junks had sailed into Macao harbor from 
Red China, their crews and passengers 
ostensibly bent on celebrating Chinese 
New Year in the 6-sq.-mi. Portuguese 
province. As usual, the men swarmed 
ashore to jam the smoky teahouses and 
to try their luck at fan-tan. But when the 
long holiday was over, less than half the 
junks sailed for home. 

Though Macao is no stranger to refu- 
gees, never had so many—6,coo men, 
women and children—come at one time. 
Reason: a report that the Reds were 
about to start fishing communes, to match 
the hated land communes. To lure the 
fishermen back, Peking promised that the 
fishermen would still be able to keep 
up to 4o% of their catch. The Com- 
munists also put pressure on Macao fish 
merchants not to buy from the refugees. 
Both pressure and promise failed. In des- 
peration, some fishermen tried eking out 
a living with odd jobs ashore, or by 
begging in the streets; they had almost 
nothing to eat in Macao, but still would 
not go back. Last week, with 500 Chinese 
junks still in Macao harbor, Peking tried 
another approach. 

At noon a Chinese gunboat moved into 
the harbor and contemptuously lay to a 
few yards off Macao’s downtown wharves. 
Next day two armed motor junks began 
zigzagging among the fishing fleet, Later 
Communist police launches joined in. 
They fired no guns but that night far 
fewer junks remained. 

Pressed by newsmen, Portuguese offi- 
cials reluctantly admitted that the Chi- 
nese had indeed kidnaped some fishermen, 
and had forced others to go home. But 
as always, the Portuguese had no intention 
of offending their immense neighbor. 
When asked whether the Communist gun- 
boat had not violated Portuguese waters, 
the harbor master talked vaguely about 
his authority extending out only 7o yds. 
from the shore—a figure that conven- 
iently put the gunboat in the clear. 
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NEW VIEW 
OF AN 
AMERICAN 
CLASSIC! 


The language of fabrics changes with 
every new development in fibers, and 
the vocabulary grows with each new 
miracle blend. The all-wool tropical, 


however, will be forever defined as 


“the classic among summer suits.” 
Hart Schaffner & Marx gives you 
a new view of this all-wool, all-time, 
all-American classic—the Dixie 
Weave Bengaline. Men build summer 
wardrobes around this suit, because 
it’s as suitable for evening wear as 
office hours. Cool? Very. Another 
feature is the intangible but very real 
well-dressed feeling that comes from 
wearing Dixie Weave Bengaline! 
There's a wide selection of models 
all slim, all natural, all very 1959 
—at stores featuring HS&M. 


HART 
SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 
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THE AMERICAS 
Coffee Smiles 


Washington has rarely seen so truly 
cheerful a pair of official guests as El Sal- 
vador’s President José Maria Lemus, 47 
and his pretty, 32-year-old wife. At Na- 
tional Airport, when President Eisenhower 
greeted them, at a formal White House 
dinner, after a Manhattan ticker-tape pa- 
rade, their smiles came naturally and 
easily and their moods were clearly care- 
free. A 45-minute conference with Ike 
stretched Lemus’ smile even wider. Ike 
told him, said Lemus, that the U.S. was 
considering “with sympathy” the estab- 
lishment of U.S. import quotas for coffee 
that is piled mountain-high in surplus 
storage warehouses in such exporting na- 
tions as his throughout the hemisphere. 

Some such U.S.-backed system of up- 
holding coffee prices has long been the 
dream of Latin America’s coffee-based na- 
tions.* but the U.S. has shied away from 
coffee price supports as a nightmare just 
as dreadful as grain supports in the U.S. 
Lately, the U.S. has come‘to realize that 
quotas might stabilize the market, and 
prices as well, at no cost to the U.S. 
Treasury. In practice, the arrangement 
would work like the long-successful sugar 
quota system, which guarantees producing 
nations specific shares of U.S. sugar im- 
ports each year. By assigning each coffee 
country a sure market for a set amount 
of coffee, the quotas should discourage 
the present wild overproduction and cut- 
throat competition among the surplus- 
ridden growers. 

Recently, the State Department sent a 
squad of informal poll takers padding 
through the marble corridors of the House 
and Senate Office Buildings. Results of the 
poll: little or no objection to the quota 
system. 








CHILE 


Down to Business 

Jorge Alessandri, Chile's industrialist- 
President, is determined to run his coun- 
try on the same hardheaded business prin- 
ciples that he formerly used to run its 
prosperous paper monopoly. Last week a 
broadside bill giving Alessandri absolute 
control of Chile’s economy for one year 
sailed through the Senate and headed back 
to the Chamber of Deputies for approval 
of its Senate-added amendments. 

The bill authorized Alessandri to grant 
a once-and-for-all nationwide wage ad- 
justment, reorganize the tax system, fire 
civil servants, establish a new monetary 
system, modify the nation’s banking. He 
will also be empowered to reorganize pub- 
lic utilities, consolidate government or 
semi-government agencies, control monop- 


The big five, and the 
export income 
Colombia 84%, Mexico 16%, 
Guatemala 77%. 
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percentage of their 
earned by coffee: Brazil 65%, 
E] Salvador 88%, 





Associated Press 
Mrs. Lemus & FRIEND 
Answers that please. 


olies and practices that restrict free trade. 
The powers are drastic, but so is the 
squeeze on Chile’s economy. The 
budget of $465,600,000 is unbalanced by 
$242,500,000; industrial output has sagged 
10% in the past three years; food pro- 
duction falls far short of keeping up with 
the annual population increase of 24%; 
more than 150,000 workers are unem- 
ployed; and the cost of living. up 324% 
in 1958, jumped another 3.2% in Janu- 


1959 


ary and rose 4.6% more last month. 
Chile’s main income source, copper, will 
greatly help Alessandri’s program. SeHing 
for 314¢ per lb. on the New York mar- 
ket last week, copper was a fat 64¢ above 





Mortinez 


Manve’ 
ALEXANDRA & ALESSANDRI 


Squeezing the squeeze. 


last year’s low—and each penny’s increase 
in the copper price means an extra $10 
million a year for Chile. Moreover, Ales 
sandri, who was elected by a Conserva 
tive-Liberal coalition, has congressional 
support from the Radicals, most impor- 
tant of the oppositionists. Dancing with 
Princess Alexandra at a British embassy 
party, Bachelor Alessandri, 62, was a pic- 
ture of relaxed confidence. 


CUBA 


Fastest Gun in Havana 

Fidel Castro is plainly convinced that in 
the realm of definitive justice, nothing 
beats a firing squad—even if Cuba's con- 
stitution forbids capital punishment. Last 
week he announced that his government 
would draft a new law demanding firing- 
squad executions for embezzlers of gov- 
ernment money. 

He had a case in mind, Castro said. An 
official of his Ministry for the Recovery 
of Stolen Property—‘someone that we 
know’’—had accepted a bribe of $400,000 
for unfreezing a frozen bank account of 
more than $900.000. “We are studying the 
case in order to execute him,” said the 
Prime Minister. Next day one René Ray 
Rivero, an official of the Ministry for the 
Recovery of Stolen Property who was 
under suspicion, shot and killed himself 
at Havana's police headquarters. Waiting 
anxiously to hear their fate were hundreds 
of Ousted Dictator Fulgencio Batista’s ci- 
villian government employees, now in jail 
on charges of stealing public funds or 
enriching themselves by “collaborating” 
with the Batista regime. 

As for “war criminals,” said Lawyer 
Castro, his military tribunals had been 
forced to sentence them to death on 
“moral conviction,” because “legal proof” 
is impossible to obtain. Last week 31 more 
of the morally convicted died before the 
revolutionary firing squads, sending the 
overall total to 423. 

Last week Castro also 
@ Pushed through a $5,442,000 public- 
works program to build highways, lay out 
public build 15 villages in 
Oriente province, where he started his 
rebellion against Batista. 
@ Came out in favor of 





beaches and 


bullfights on 


grounds that it “would be better to 
have tourists coming down to see bull- 
fights than to gamble and visit houses 


of prostitution.” 

@ Claimed “the Caribbean is ours.” An- 
swered Dominican Dictator Rafael Leoni- 
das Trujillo: Cuba's “aggressors” had bet- 
ter stay out of the Dominican Republic 
“unless they want to see their beards and 
brains flying about like butterflies.” 

G Pledged free elections, heard his sup- 
porters roar back, “No elections!" Replied 
the Prime Minister piously: “This shows 
to what extent politics have become dis- 
credited in Cuba.” 

@ Spelled out his theory of law: “We 
shall be respectful of the law, but of the 
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Bill Robinson, associate editor of Yachting, sails off Ponce, P. R. Photograph by Tom Hollyman, 


“I first tasted dry rum off the coast of Puerto Rico 


and now all my friends at home are drinkin 


“It looked like any other tall. cool drink but 
when | tasted my first Rum and Tonic, I knew I 
had made a remarkable discovery.” says Wil- 
liam W. Robinson of Rumson, N. J. 

“It was tall and cool, all right. But it was dry 


and brilliant. too. A bright new taste, 
“T told my friends in Rumson about rum— 
and it’s taken the town by storm. Everyone 


seems to have his own idea about which rum 


drink tastes better. Daiquiris. Rum punches. 
Rum Collins. Rum on the rocks. 
“TI stand by my first love 


But, frankly, I like them all.” 


Rum and Tonic Recipe: 
Rum, ice, quinine water and a lime or lemon slice 
if desired. For additional free rum recipes, write: 
Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. T-10, 666 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 19, N. Y. 


Rum and Tonic. 


114 oz. white Puerto Rican 


Rum and Toni 
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revolutionary law; respectful of right, but 
of revolutionary right—not of the old 
right, but the new right that we are going 
to make. For old law, no respect; for new 
law, respect. Who has the right to modify 
the constitution? The majority. Who has 
the majority? The revolution!” 


CANADA 


Anniversary Crisis 

As darkness fell on central Newfound- 
land one evening last week. two bands of 
men ranged along a provincial highway. 
Ten Mounties on foot kept 4 wary eye on 
more than too picketing loggers of the 
striking International Woodworkers of 
America, set on intercepting non-I.W.A. 
loggers. When the I.W.A. halted a sedan 


to threaten the four passengers in it. the 


Grand Falls 
silver, lead 


j Ferry lo Cape Bi fom /. 


TLME Map by Donovan 





Mounties radioed Grand Falls for help. 
More Mounties and provincial constables 
rushed to the scene. Police night sticks 
and loggers’ crude clubs swung through 
the chilly air. Provincial Constable Wil- 
liam J. Moss, 24, caught a blow on the 
head from a birch club. died in a hospital 
30 hours later of a fractured skull and 
brain injuries. 

Outwardly, the loggers’ strike is a juris- 
dictional struggle between the 1.W.A. and 
the newly formed Newfoundland Brother- 
hood of Woodworkers; more profoundly, 
the island’s economy is at issue. Two big 
newsprint producers, Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Co. Ltd. and Bowater’s Pulp 
& Paper Mills Ltd.. are faced with the ris- 
ing cost of cutting logs in Newfoundland’s 
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skimpy forests. Newfoundland Premier 
Joseph Roberts Smallwood, fearful that 
further cost increases might endanger the 


companies’ operations, moved in to set- 
tle the dispute at Grand Falls. Liberal 
Smallwood. once a union organizer, 


rammed a bill through the provincial leg- 
islature decertifying the IW.A.. while 
personally creating the rival N.B.W.W. 
Most Newfoundlanders, including Small- 
wood’s Conservative opposition in the 
legislature. agreed that the province's 
solvency was at stake, sided with the 
Premier. 

Doubled Income. Newfoundland’s cri- 
sis comes on the tenth anniversary of its 
conversion from a lowly dependency of 
the British Commonwealth Relations Of- 
fice to a full-fledged Canadian province. 
To thousands of transatlantic air travelers 
who have seen the fueling base at Gander 
airport, the province appears to be little | 
more than a barren rock jutting out into | 
the North Atlantic sea and air lanes. It is | 
a land of clammy summer fogs and lash- 
ing North Atlantic storms; its climate and 
soil are so forbidding that the islanders 
must import a full 90%, of their food. St. 
John’s was the last spot of North Amer- 
ican soil that Charles Lindbergh glimpsed 
as he headed eastward in his epic flight to 
Paris; from Newfoundland’s Signal Hill 
Marconi received the first transatlantic 
radio message. 

A race of hardy men who for centuries 
wrested a precarious living from the off- 
shore fishing banks, Newfoundlanders are 
turning away from the sea to more re- 
warding work ashore. Now the island's 
pulp and paper mills, its mines, its green 
harvest of federal social welfare payments, 
and the payrolls of four U.S. air and naval 
bases all contribute more to the economy 
than the island’s once all-important fish- 
eries. Before confederation, Newfound- 
landers earned an average of $150 each 
per year; they have boosted this to $775, 
but their standard of living still lags far 
behind that of other Canadians, who av- 
erage $1,395. 

Northern Future. Bow-tied Joey Small- 
wood, once a St. John’s newsman, has 
been Premier through the whole decade of 
confederation. When he first took over, he 
earmarked some $25 million for an indus- 
trial development program that is begin- 
ning to produce results. Government-aided 
surveys turned up fabulous deposits of 
iron ore in Newfoundland’s mainland ter- 
ritory of Labrador; one is now being 
mined. the other is scheduled to go into 
production in the 1960s. In Newfound- 
land and Labrador, surveyors uncovered 
promising finds of copper, lead and zinc, 
asbestos, fluorspar, gypsum and uranium. 
Perhaps even more significant was the 
exploration of sites on Labrador’s Hamil- 
ton River that could develop as much | 
hydroelectric power as Grand Coulee and 
Hoover Dam combined. Next step: to 
develop a market for this untapped store- 
house of kilowatts. 

With such prospects, most New seal | 
landers were able to bear the anniversary 
crisis in the forests without losing hope 
for the future. 
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MOANA... 


.. the Heart of Waikiki 


Give yourself a real Hawaiian 
vacation! Stay in the swing of 
Waikiki’s glamorous life, at the 
gay Moana Hotel. Located on the 
finest surfing beach in Waikiki, 
the Moana offers modern accom- 
modations, superb food, all facili- 
ties for rest, relaxation and rec- 
reation in the heart of exciting 
Waikiki. From $10 daily for two, 
European Plan. See your Travel 
Agent or local Matson Lines 
office. Immediate confirmation of 
reservations. Mr. Howard C. 
Sronnnly, sisi 


MATSON 


3 other great MATSON HOTELS at Waikiki 
Royal Hawaiian * SurfRider * Princess Kaivlani 


HOTELS 
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By perusing the guest list at Madrid’s 
Castellana Hilton hotel, genealogically 
minded Madrilefiios could contemplate in 
wonderment what complex twigs sprout 
from Hollywood's family trees. There, for 
example, in the splendid boarding house of 
Hotel Magnate Conrad Hilton was Cine- 
minx Eva Gabor, sister of Hilton’s ex- 
wife Zsa Zsa, whose former husband, 
Cinemenace George Sanders, had recent- 
ly moved out with his new bride Benita 
Hume, widow of Cinemacior Ronald 
Colman. Eva, it so happens. is a former 
potential step-auat of Cinemactress Eliz- 
abeth Taylor (through Liz’s first marriage 
to Hilton's playboy son Nicky), thus 
also ex-step-great-aunt. two marriages re- 
moved, of another guest in the Casa, 
fledgling Cinemogul Mike Todd Jr., son 
of Liz’s third husband and, naturally, Hil- 
ton’s ex-step-grandson-in-law, two mar- 
riages removed. Through Liz, Eva is likely 
to become ex-step-aunt. three marriages 
removed, of Crooner Eddie Fisher, whose 
ex-wife Debbie Reynolds—Hilton’s pos- 
sible future  ex-daughter-in-law many 
marriages removed, after Eddie marries 
Liz—checked in for a movie in which she 
will appear with Eva Gabor. 

On a visit to the stables of Santa Anita 
race track, Turfwoman Elizabeth Arden 
Graham stopped to pet one of her surest 
stakes winners ($349,642 in 1957), Jewel’s 
Reward, got no reward herself: the surly 
four-year-old chomped hard, nipped off 
the end of her right index finger. 

Arriving in London to play Othello at 
Stratford on Avon, booming Negro Bari- 
tone Paul Robeson bared for waiting 


cameras a scrubbier jowl than usual. Rea- 
son: he was nurturing his own beard, since 
“last time I played Othello I used a false 


Keystone 
BariITONE ROBESON 
Scrubby jowl. 
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beard, but it kept slipping with perspira- 
tion.” Fellow-traveling Traveler Robeson 
seemed fit after a spell with the flu in a 
Moscow hospital, for which he had pre- 
dictable praise. 

From one of its steadiest suppliers, a 
British frozen-food company received a 
chilly ultimatum: either boost its price for 
peas (currently $126 a ton) or move all 
that pea-picking machinery off the Nor- 
folk property. The hard-bargaining farm 
owner: Queen Elizabeth Il. 


On vacation in Florida, General of the 
Army Omar Bradley, 66, now board chair- 
man of the Bulova Watch Co., put on 
a sourdough getup and a super-Groucho 
mustache for a frolicsome “Yukon Night” 
at the exclusive Surf Club north of Mi- 


Roy Fisher -Miami Herald 
GENERAL BRADLEY 
Keen eye. 


ami Beach. Other Bradley diversions: 
sharpening up his mortar-accurate (high 
70s) golf game, playing the ponies (he has 
one named after him) at Gulfstream 
track, where he showed a keen eye for 
long shots, made $26.20 on a $2 bet. Said 
an admiring friend: “He spends more time 
studying the form charts than anyone I 
ever knew. He really knows his horses, I 
think he was in the cavalry some time.”* 

A U.S. Army selection board tapped for 
future promotion to lieutenant colonel 
Major John Eisenhower, currently help- 
ing out Dad as assistant to the White 
House staff secretary. 

Air Force General Nathan Twining, his 
rakish fedora and hail-fellow grin some- 
what more suggestive of a precinct boss 
on election night than a_ hard-working 


* He wasn't. 








ssociated Press 
GENERAL TWINING 
Buoyant grin. 


Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
showed up in mufti, as he often does, for 
a brass-tacks Monday conference with the 
President on military matters. 

Rested—and 5 Ibs. lighter—as she flew 
home from a three-week spell at Arizona's 
opulent Maine Chance reducing farm, 
Mamie Eisenhower had second thoughts 
an hour out of Denver, asked if the crew 
of the presidential plane Columbine //1 
could help. Indeed they could. In no time 
at all, an officer, using the plane’s experi- 
mental radiotelephone, had placed a long- 
distance call to Neusteters in Denver, 
ordered from the budget department two 
$17.98, size 144 wool knit traveling 
dresses, just like the ones Mamie had 
picked up before she took off, to be air- 
mailed to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. At week's end both 
Mamie and Ike donned academic robes as 
Roman Catholic St. Joseph's College in 
Emmitsburg, Md. cited her for personify- 
ing “the ancient adage that in the back- 
ground of every successful man stands a 
woman,” gave her an honorary doctorate 
of laws. 

After a speech at Chicago’s Executives’ 
Club, Old Arabian Hand Lieut. General 
Sir John Glubb took on queries, was 
asked: “What is the most efficient-sized 
harem?” Glubb Pasha’s urbane answer: 
“T suppose it depends on the efficiency of 
its owner.” 

Stopping off in Washington after a city- 
hopping West Coast trip, tireless Traveler 
Eleanor Roosevelt confessed to a press 
conference that at 74, she might be get- 
ting a little old for globe-trotting,* hinted 
that a nice little radio or TV show would 
suit her fine, but said she has sponsor 


* Characteristically, she took off two days later 
for the Middle East. 
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Treasured beyond all other gifts 


l nique among the world’s great gifts Veni diamonds alone remain 
unrivaled. Timeless, they mark your time together with an endur- 


ing meaning that no other gift can give. “A diamond is forever. 


a 


vt ier none eae 25S aes: 





A totally new approach to the totally wonderful experience of listening to stereo 
recordings is this functionally beautiful Voice of Music Versatile Modular Console 
stereo system. Enjoy it as the integrated console it is—or separate it as three 
modular units to suit your room arrangement—and your own critical ears. Walnut, 
$350. (Slightly higher in the West.) V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
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MY AIRES IlIC IS USED 
BY PROS, TOO! 


magazine photographers 
with a string of cameras 
around his neck, look 
for the Aires IIIC. And 
say, look through this 
IIIC viewfinder! You 
can really see, even with 
glasses on. With this self- 
timer even I can get in a 
group picture. Yep, it has 
an f:1.9 lens, “flip” wind, 
1/500 of a second shutter, 
parallax correction 
—the whole works. 
And it only 


cost me 


MY AIRES V IS THE 
MOST COMPLETE CAMERA THERE IS! 





Don’t even need to carry a flash gun. That 

f:1.5 lens is fast enough to shoot pictures 

in a coal mine. No need to carry a light 

meter, it’s built right in! Who needs 
special viewfinders for wide-angle and 


telephoto lenses—they’re built in, too! cer 
" se as 

Change lenses in a flash. Great for "413 50. 
> wl, 


travel. I bought the whole outfit... 
couldn’t resist. Camera with f:1.5 
lens was only $159.50. Case $15. 
35mm wide-angle 
lens $59.50. 





100mm << atie 
telephoto SEE THE AIRES V, AIRES WIC AND FINE 
$89.50. aaa AT YOUR CAMERA DEALER. 


UTERATURE, 


Gene 1 olimmaw 


1909 S. KINGSHIGHWAY + ST.LOUIS 10, MO 





Distributors: USA, AREL INC, . 
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Next time you see one of those 


CANADA, SHRIRO (CANADA) LTD. 


trouble. Ralecig. wants me to be on a 
steady progr: It doesn’t sell their prod- 
uct because Tim a controversial figure. 
But how about her filmed TV plugs for 
marg ction, said Eleanor, was 
mixed: about 150 letters divided among 
‘ people who were sad because I'd hurt my 
influence, and the people who were de 
lighted I'd hurt my influence. 


rine? Rea 





Appropriately toppered in green, Vice 
President Richard Nixon and House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn dropped partisan 


quibbles, as is their off-hours wont, to 
blend their quavering vocal skills in a 
hopeful stab at a grand auld tune. Occa 





Nrxon & RAYBURN 
From quibbles to quavers. 


sion: the annual St. Patrick’s Day party 
at the National Press Club, hosted by 
Ohio’s Democratic Representative Mi- 
chael Kirwan, who quavered right along 
with Dick and Mr. Sam. 

With tongue in the customary cheek, 
the Harvard Lampoon announced its an- 
nual nonawards to Hollywood. Worst 
Actress: Rita (Separate Tables) Hay- 
worth. To Say the Least Award: Ingrid 
(Indiscreet) Bergman. Most Unreasona- 
ble Request: Susan (/ Want to Live!) 
Hayward. For 1958’s Worst Actor, the 
Lampoon again turned on Kirk (The Vi- 
kings) Douglas, sneered that since he had 
been so dishonored three years in a row, 
the title was now being retired. 

A year after the school board in Bristol 
Township, Pa. raised a local fuss and some 
national eyebrows by naming its new 
$3,000,000 high school after Physicist J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, director of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study at Prince- 

| ton, the board decided that the name 
had caused too much “friction and em- 
barrassment,”’ agreed to honor instead a 
| less controversial denizen of Old Nassau: 


| Woodrow Wilson. 
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You'll be surprised to learn this luxurious Pontiac 
is powered by a V-8 that prefers regular grade gasoline 


Pontiac has merged magnificent automobile If you desire still greater power, Pontiac 
i | 

design with an efficient new V-8 engine also offers the Tempest 420. It’s a deep-chested 

I's the Tempest 420E, especially built by ©"#'® * ging high-powered performance 


from premium gasoline. Either ngine can be 
Pontiac to give exceptionally od mileage on I g eng x 


specihed o V odel ¢ oO ¢ cost. On 
soline. At the same time, you = a a : pe Rigereuaee , nl 
8 muscle and pep. You save up to five Ewes . , — r 
cents per gallc hich considerably reduces You'll be proud of this daring and different : 
ents per gallon which ae pons I Py THE ONLY CAR WITH WIDE-TRACK WHEELS! 
car operating costs. Yet you still have all the 4utom e and proud of yourself for making ae : 
power you'll ever need in normal city or high- such a sensible investment Wheels are 5 inche gohe er apart. This 
s the stance, not the ca s yo 
way driving. There’s never been such an See the Pontiac dealer nearest yo or ¢ ; hal "1 aa : “ty 
adic ilanced, roa ide 
alliance between efficiency and beauty. demonstration ne of the many reasons l'rend 


e Car of the Year 


PONTIAC! America's Number @ Road Car! 


lly New Series « 








: Get satisfying flavor...So friendly to your taste! 


NO FLAT | 
“FILTERED-OUT” 
FLAVOR! 


NO DRY 
“SMOKED-OUT” 
TASTE! 


Pall Mall’s famous length 
of fine tobacco travels and gentles 
the smoke—makes it mild—but does 


not filter out that satisfying flavor! 











HERE'S WHY SMOKE “TRAVELED” THROUGH FINE TOBACCO TASTES BEST 


Travels it over, 
under, around and 
through Pall Mall's 
fine tobaccos! 


Pall Mall's famous 
length travels and 
gentles the smoke 
naturally... 


You get Pall Mall's 
famous length of the 
finest tobaccos 
money can buy. 


©1co Product of The American JobaceLompany -- Solnaee- is owr middle name % 
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GUITARIST SEGOVIA 
Velvet and monogamy. 


Master Magician 


“The guitar,” said the instrument mak- 
er, “is yours. Take it with you through 
the world, and may your labors be fruit- 
ful."’ That was in Madrid in tg12, when 
the guitarist was young. Since then he 
has wandered the globe, playing with un- 
paralleled passion and beauty. Last week 
a vigorous 65, Andrés Segovia was cele- 
brating his soth season of concertizing. 
In Manhattan's Town Hall he demon- 
strated again the magic that he brings 
to the guitar, an instrument that, before 
Segovia’s coming, was thought to be fit 
mostly for gypsies. “Segovia’s guitar does 
not sound loud,” Stravinsky once said 
“but it sounds far.’ 

A Segovia audience is usually distin- 
guished by its youth and its air of spell- 
bound intensity. Last week. as usual, Se- 
govia played pieces by early, little-known 
composers, as well as such familiar mas- 
ters as Bach and Scarlatti, then offered 
works. His six- 
es with 


several contemporary 








stringed instrument sounded at tir 





the shimmer of the harpsichord, at times 
with the dryly plaintive quality of the 
lute. Throughout, the instrument's minia- 
ture sounds were punctuated with mo- 
ments of deep, suspenseful silence. 

Part of Segovia’s power over his audi- 
ence derives from his single-minded de- 
votion to the instrument he restored to 
concert-hall favor. “The guitar is as diffi 
cult as a hysterical woman,” he says. 
“But I am faithful to her. I am not 
polygamous.” Segovia still practices five 
hours each day, and for a month each 
summer he teaches classical guitar at the 
Accademia Musicale Chigiana in Siena 
Italy. He also gives more concerts than 
ever (120 scheduled this year). 
generally avoids flashier-sounding pieces. 
“If people have even a little understand- 
ing,” he says, “it is better to move them 
than to amaze them.” 


segovia 
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MUSIC 


Between concerts not long ago, relaxing 
in his customary soft collar and black 
velvet neckpiece he mused: “When I 
was a very young boy, I prayed to God 
‘I am a very bad sinner, and I don't 
deserve any glory—I don’t want to go 
to heaven. The only thing I ask: Please 
leave me here.’ And now I want to stay 
here 50 years more.’ 


French Fiddler 


French Violinist Christian Ferras, 25 
is a darkly handsome young man with a 





taste for driving sleek, low-slung cars 
around the Bardot-shaped coast of the 
French Riviera. He is also the most loud- 
ly acclaimed young violinist to emerge 
from France since the late Ginette Neveu 
who died in a 1949 plane crash. Last week 
Violinist Ferras turned up in Manhattan's 
Carnegie Hall with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. and from the moment he 
launched into Brahms’s familiar D-Major 
Concerto, it was clear that he had a blaz- 
ing, romantic vision and the controlled 
technique to carry it out. 

Ferras’ legato passages spun out in long, 
honeyed strands of sound; his attack in 
the cadenza was as crisp as vellum. 
Throughout, he displayed a 
rhythmic flair, a fluent 
tone. His Brahms had about it a quality 
of molded passion that far older artists 
might envy. 

Ferras was born in the seaside town of 
Le Touquet, the son of a hotel owner 
who had started to be a violinist but 
abandoned his career when he cut his left 
hand on a wine bottle, severing the nerve 








sweeping 
coolly lustrous 


John G, Ross 
Mezzo DoLOUKHANOVA 
Diamonds and cream. 





VIOLINIST FERRAS 
Vellum and honey. 


to his little finger. Father Ferras trained 
his son until he was 15. Christian won a 
first prize at the Paris Conservatory, soon 
afterward made his concert debut in Paris. 
He has been touring steadily since ( Eng- 
land, North Africa, South America). 

Ferras says he knew he would be a 
violinist a year after he touched his first 
violin, at six, despite the fact that as a 
boy he fell on a broken bottle on the 
beach, deeply gashed his left hand in pre- 
cisely the same place his father once had. 
“But I was lucky.” says Violinist Ferras. 
“This time it cut no nerves.” 


° ° 
Soviet Singer 

In the polyglot world of U.S. music 
Russian singers have always been in short 
supply. It is nearly a quarter-century 
since Feodor Ivanovich Chaliapin sang his 
last Manhattan recital. Last week the 
first Soviet singer to appear in the U.S. 
since World War II arrived in Manhattan 
to launch a six-week cross-country tour. 
Her name: Zara Doloukhanova. 

In her debut in Manhattan’s Town 
Hall, Armenian-born Mezzo-Soprano Do- 
loukhanova, 39 
with diamonds, and swathed in pink silk 
wrappings. Her program included Russian 
songs (Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff), Ar- 
menian folk songs, Schubert and Strauss 
lieder, operatic arias from Rossini and 
Mozart, even one English air—Cyril 
Scott's Lullaby. Noted for a repertory of 
500 works by 100 composers, in five dif- 
ferent languages, she displayed a solidly 
centered, richly colored voice of moder- 
ate power, smooth as cream in the lower 
register, clear and unforced in the upper 
one. She was able to pay out a prodigious 
breath supply with fluid ease, showed an 
impressive command of Italian, French 
and German diction, although her English 
came through with a yawing, Akim Tami- 
roff drawl. Zara’s only lacks: conviction 
and stage presence. 


strode onstage aglitter 
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EDUCATION 


Dialogue at Brown 


Just for the heck of it, tall, tense, 
Brown University English Instructor 
Wade C. Thompson, 35, placed an ad in 
the Brown Daily Herald: 





Will all students of Brown and 
Pembroke (undergraduate or grad- 


uate), all faculty members, library 
or administrative officials, who 
wish to sign a petition calling 


for the abolition of intercollegiate 
football at Brown, please contact 
Wade Thompson, P! 1-6767, 


football 
Brown 
the Ivy 
League de-emphasis pact of 1954, has 
since played the game so honorably that 
have games, lost 20. 
But to his astonishment, Thompson soon 
learned that football is no laughing mat- 
ter—even at Brown. His phone rang night 
and day with anonymous threatening calls 
from sullen students. 
Brown would react to more balloon prick- 
ing. Thompson stuck tongue farther in 


Thompson had assumed that 
was a subject fit for kidding at 
which was an 


eager signer ol 





its teams won 24 
t 


Curious to see how 








cheek. called for the lition of the 
Navy and the FBI. His phone jangled 
louder than ever. 

By last week, what had started as an 


idle lark had become a serious affair for 
both Thompson and Brown. Not only 
was the flare-up drawing headlines in 
Providence papers, but newspapers across 
the nation were deadpan ac- 
counts that bore no hint of its whimsical 


carrying 





beginnings. Wincing at the story's effect 
on alumni fund drives and student re- 
cruitment programs, Brown officials, with 


hopes of clearing the air, approved a 
debate between Thompson and Athletic 
Director Paul F. Mackesey. 

At last week bs] debate Mac kesey 
all the right things: that the whole affair 
had mushroomed out of proportion, that 
the school's football players get better 
grades as a whole than the student body 


said 


Critic THOMPSON (LEFT) & BROWN 


ingles at P| 








that athletics is only a 
o an end at Brown. 

But Thompson cut to the heart of the 
matter when he noted that the very sug- 
gestion of an alien idea had been enough 
to terrify far too many Brown students. 

Football said Critic Thompson, “has 
been removed from sane 
‘red with clichés 
drowned in 
remarks 
prove 


means 


sensible dia- 





logue. It has been chec 
mired in 
tears and flapdoodle . . . If my 
hurt Brown, that 
that football is more sanctified than any 
of us has estimated. e only way to 
really help is to bring football back 
into the subject it to all 


sentimental mush 


have can only 





dialogue, t 
the resources of the dialogue, including 


wit, humor, paradox. 


A Collection of Half-Dollars 


He was 21, penniless and alone, when 
he arrived in 1906 from Russia. A gnome 
of a man, Charles Fraiman put a pack 


on his back and peddled old clothes from 
loor to door in the outskirts of Phila- 
delphia, until he had money to 
buy a horse and wagon and go into the 
He used to say he 


enough 


junk business. made 





BENEFACTOR FRAIMAN’s HoME 
Junk at $1.50 a day 


y- 


50 








AUDIENCE 
1-6767. 
a day—so¢ for his horse, 50¢ for 
himself, and so¢ for his savings. 

The half-dollars he saved grew steadily, 
and for good reason, Fraiman lived like a 
pauper. His home was surrounded by his 
junkyard Hatboro, Pa., 15 
north of Philadelphia. He used an out- 
house, burned wood in his stove, ate out 
He paid a marriage broker only 
$15 of the promised $50 fee for finding 
him a wife, on the theory that it might 
not work out. It didn’t, not after she 
Was extravagant enough on one occasion 
to squander $1 for a taxi ride home. 

Fraiman’s miserly motivation § was 
simple enough. He wanted to help Jewish 
learning in school that he 
had wrested by himself from his Bible 
and unabridged dictionary. Some 20 years 


York 


near miles 


ol cans. 








boys get the 





ago, he made a spec ial trip to New 
City’s Yeshiva University to walk the 
halls of the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theo- 
logical Seminary and to talk hesitantly 
with the scholars. 

Last month, 74 and alone, Junkman 
Fraiman died in Philadelphia's Lankenau 
Hospital of coronary thrombosis. Last 
Yeshiva officials blinked at the 
totally unexpected news that he had left 
the university some $250,000. Try as they 
might, no one could remember the little 
man who had paid Yeshiva a visit two 


decades ago. 


After-School Scholars 


week 


The well-off Cleveland suburb of 
Lakewood, Ohio saw no good reason last 
year to offer French and special science 


courses below the 





high-school vel, as 


zested by a band of determined | 


ents. So the 





su 





parents signed up a French 
working 
charged pupils so¢ a 


teacher and two scientists as 


instructors lesson, 
soon had a booming after-school program 
(Time, June 


schoolchildren 





of their ow 

As bright took 
on extra work, the parents 
(now incorporated as the nonprofit Lake- 
wood Foundation) have expanded the pro 
gram. Last week the foundation was con- 
French and three science 
once-a-week classes for ages six to twelve 


eagerly 


out-of-class 


ducting five 
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Ws/YOUR PRODUCT 


TOO FLEXIBLE 





PRICE SQUEEZE! Foam er loaded under press 
paper bags reduces tare ht, means less shij 
space—produces very flerible savings. Bag prints | 
one to three colors, too. Like to squeeze your costs down 
flexibility has a way of doing that! 


SPRING TONIC! Heavy, springy 
packaging 


burlap s 


, coiled steel strapping got a 
‘lift’ when wrapped in Bemi 













waterproof laminated 
s. Customers save time (one sheet instead of seven to 
e the easier di 


saves a whopping 42% in packaging costs! Flexible savings, anyone? 





unwrap 





sability 





nd the manufacturer 





a 
Where flexible packaging ideas are born Bem 1S... Bemis may already ber 


e the better package you 
“BEMIS. Write: Product Deve 
Wi -* 408 Pine Street, St. Louis 2 
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Lf I “See Se PS 5 Soe > . ek a aS 


(sample project: observing the effect of 
Th b] : radiation on hamsters), plus two Russian 
ere S a trip to courses for adults and children, and a 
junior “Great Books,’ program that 
probes such works as Little Women and 

ee 
So solid is the foundation, in fact, 
a W all that it has a waiting list of French 
teachers and a constant flow of applica- 
tions from Lakewood boys and girls who 
e e want more stimulus than they get in 
1n your business future | school. But the foundation’s sincerest 
public-school system itself. Last fall, after 
the foundation's success with teaching 
French to children, the Lakewood public 
schools tentatively introduced Spanish, 
French and German to a selected group 
of seventh-graders. The program is work- 
guages will be offered to all seventh- and 
eighth-graders. What is more, School 
Superintendent William B. Edwards last 
week acknowledged that they may even- 
tually be taught in the elementary grades, 
just as the Lakewood parents requested 


20,000 Leagues under the Sea. 
compliment has come from Lakewood’s 
ing out so well that next fall these lan- 
a year ago. 


Learning by Radio 
She never saw a teacher or a classroom, 
but for twelve years Rosetta Schroder 
was a prize student at one of New Zea- 
land's busiest schools. The daughter of 
a sawmill operator, she lived with her 
parents and sister near Mount Turiwhate 
in the rugged bush country of the South 
Island’s thinly populated west coast. The 
nearest school was a tough nine miles 
away, too far for daily travel. So when 
she was five, Rosetta began listening to 
lessons broadcast each day by New Zea- 
land’s national radio stations. 
...an executive responsible for choosing the best possible site for a In operation since 1929, New Zealand 5 
successful convention. radio education programs for primary and 
secondary schools are tuned in daily by 
...a sales manager looking for a sure-fire prize in an upcoming some 3,000 pupils like Rosetta, who send 


: * in their completed lessons by mail. Roset- 
eae ope. ta resolutely kept at her lessons, switching 


...a businessman who'd like to know more about how much the to a battery radio and kerosene lam» 


vast Pacific market offers. when the family’s moody generator failed, 
. and her teachers soon came to know her 


...a “comer” with a hankering for exciting new business horizons. as well as if she had a front-row desk 
in their classrooms. She got a prize for 
written composition at eleven, and last 





especially if you are— 


...@ Wife who's always wanted to visit Hawaii and can “tag along” 


with very real cost advantages. year she graduated from high school 
with an armful of honors—one of the 
--. anyone feeling the need for a good legitimate excuse for taking few New Zealanders to make it all the 
the trip of their lifetime. way through radio school. and the first 
of the group to be accepted for teacher 

training. 
Remember, Hawaii is America’s newest western boundary. And with Last week Rosetta, now a bright-faced, 


statehood prospects very bright, business opportunities in Hawaii are 
better than ever. Did you know that even now, for example, Honolulu 
has a higher per family buying income than Boston, Los Angeles, 


brown-haired 17-year-old, was still getting 
used to learning from a teacher in a 





Milwaukee or New York City? Now is a good time to come to look classroom. She is enrolled in Christchurch 

things over! Training College, hopes to attend Canter- 

For further information in your particular interest, check and mail bury University College next year. Note 

to address below. taking is hard for her; lectures in person 

are faster than by radio. The novelty of 

| am interested in in- Send me the booklet entitled Please send me travel having other students to talk with is 

b formation and partic- “Hawaii, .America’s Islands of and vacation folders Jleasant. although Rosetta is not sure 
k ulars regarding con- Opportunity, Offers a Climate on all the Hawaiian pacoensens ig 2 > 

3 ventions. for Your Business Growth.” Islands. she likes the clamor of bustling (pop. 

if 210,000) Christchurch. Her goal: to pre- 

fe HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU pare correspondence courses, teach arts 

| ‘ 618 Wrigley Building, Chicago, Illinois 212'Stodkton St. San Francleco, Californie and crafts for the same radio school that 

} 2051 Kalakaua Avenue, Honolulu, Hawaii gave her an education during the lonely 

years at Mount Turiwhate. 
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BY IMPERIAL DECREE 


...-M0OWe?r 


Not raw, unbridled power. Not irresponsible speed. 
Not hungry, violent horsepower. 


Imperial power is mature, obedient power . . . under 
constant and gentle rein. 
It is a new kind of power, decreed by the only 


totally new engine in the fine car circle. Its pistons 
move more slowly. Its crankshaft turns fewer times in a 
given distance. All its moving parts move less busily. 


Yet, with all its quiet calmness, all its saving of fuel 
and wear and friction, the new Imperial engine de- 
velops greater forward thrust, greater wheel-turning 
power, more liveliness per pound than any other auto- 
motive engine of the year. 

You expect Imperial to be luxurious, exquisitely 
tailored, elegant to a fault. You expect gencrous space 





and comfort. . . . For these are Imperial trademarks. 


. such 
spirited responsiveness, such lightfingered control- 


But to find such agility in a car this size 


ability . . . this is the constant surprise. This is the “feel” 


an Imperial owner loves. 


Won’t you ask your Imperial dealer to show you 
how much more elegant elegance can be when it’s 
gencrously spiced with eagerness? 


FINEST PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


ERIAL 


... excellence without equal 





— 











NEW DENT-PROOE 
GAR BODY 










IDEAS FOR NEW PRODUCTS 
| Dent-proof car bodies—of rugged plastic— 
are now apractical reality, Key to this idea? 
Allied Chemical’s PLASKON polyester 
(i resins with glass-fiber reinforcement. 








Plastic car bodies are also easy to keep 
clean, resist weather and corrosion. 


... Where people with ideas open doors... 


Melamine plates 
of a thousand colors. 


What a choice! Literally thousands of 
shades of colorful PLASKON mela- 
mine molding compounds are avail 
able from Allied Chemical to molders 





of dinnerware, other plastic products. 
Plates made of PLASKON melamine 
plastic lead the field in high-fashion 
dinnerware design . . . and they're 


practically unbreakable. 


Nylon lawn mower parts 
take knocks from rocks. (> 


You'll get lasting service from an elec- 
tric mower with gear and rack assem- 
bly made of Allied’s PLASKON nylon. 
Why? Because this self-lubricating 
plastic takes knocks and drops with- 
out cracking. Proof? Tests show that 
the ny lon assembly won't break even 
when the mower is dropped eight feet 


onto a concrete floor! 










llied BASIC TO 
AMERICA’S 


hemical PROGRESS 














DIVISIONS: 


BARRETT 
GENERAL CHEMICAL + NATIONAL ANILINE 
NITROGEN - PLASTICS AND COAL CHEMICALS 
SEMET-SOLVAY « SOLVAY PROCESS 
INTERNATIONAL 


If these ideas suggest product innovations or 
improvements for your business why not writ 
to Allied Chemical Corporation, Dept. 39-T 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y 


ASKON is an Allic 
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Shipping cable from Western Electric’s Point Breeze Works in Baltimore, Md. 


“DESTINATION...YOUR TOWN” 


One of these days you may see that reel of telephone 
cable sitting on a street corner in your home town. 
Cable, to carry your conversations, is just one of the 
many telephone products that flow from Western Electric 
factories to the Bell telephone companies... to meet 


the nation’s growing needs for service. 


Providing the tele- / 


the Bell telephone companies to serve you. . 


phones, wire, cable and 


equipment needed by 
. that’s 


Western Electric’s main job as the manufacturing and 


supply unit of the Bell Telephone System. 


manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell System 


*) 





SPORT 





Tough & Triumphant 


National characteristics not only show 
up in food, fashion and love, but also in 
sport—particularly in ice hockey. Cana- 
da’s own game is like the land itself: 
rugged and bruising, a body-contact sport 
something like a combination of lacrosse 
(another Canadian game) and football. 
European hockey is so different as to be 
barely recognizable at times. While Cana- 
dians are trained to deliver solid body 
and board checks, the Europeans tend to 
play hockey like soccer, as a game of 
finesse with greater emphasis on pinpoint 
passing and Fancy Dan pattern plays. 

Last week the two styles bumped head 
on. The result was a howl about sports- 
manship—and the prospect of some 
changes in European hockey. In Prague 
for the world amateur championship, Can- 
ada’s Belleville (Ont.) MacFarlands 
played so rough that they drew boos, 
as they had through much of a month- 
long pre-tournament tour. The MacFar- 
lands needed police protection in Stock- 
holm. In Finland they were pelted with 
snowballs, accused of being a “hooligan 
gang.” In West Germany, Hamburg’s 
Bild-Zeitung cried that the MacFarlands 
played “like a bunch of hoodlums. . . 
ramming down everything that came in 
their way.” Countered MacFarland As- 
sistant Manager Billy Reay: “We are just 
playing Canadian-style hockey, and Eu- 
ropean fans are not used to it.” 

Nor, apparently, were the European 
players. In one of the early games, Can- 
ada rattled a good Russian team with 
fierce body checks, breezed to a 3-1 vic- 
tory. Playing in the same style, the U.S. 
flattened Sweden, 7-1. The victories were 
so convincing that the Europeans laid 
on the rough stuff themselves. Both the 
Czechs and the Swedes whacked their 
opponents to the ice in the best Cana- 
dian style. Even the Soviets, bruised by 
the MacFarlands, brawled in most un- 
comradely fashion with the Czechs be- 
fore winning 4-3 in a game dotted with 
15 penalties. But the Europeans will have 
to wait until next year. Canada beat down 
the opposition and went home with its 
third world championship in five years. 





Jumping Gene 

American ski jumpers seldom finish 
better than 20th in big international 
meets, but last week a young 18-year-old 
from Duluth, Minn. placed tenth against 
the world’s best at the Holmenkollen in 
Oslo, Norway. He would have done still 
better had he not faltered on one landing. 
As it was, Eugene Robert Kotlarek 
actually outjumped the winner, and es- 
tablished himself in a sport traditionally 
dominated by Europeans. 

Slim (5 ft. 11 in., 143 Ibs.) and supple, 
Gene Kotlarek first lashed on a pair of 
jumping skis at the age of four under 
the watchful eyes of his truck-driver 
father, George Kotlarek, himself a former 
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. champion. A freshman at the Uni- 
ity of Minnesota's Duluth division, 
Gene practices two nights a week and on 
weekends with his father, still jumping at 
46, and younger brothers Glenn, 17, and 
Wayne. 10, who compete in age-group 
meets. To develop strong leg and stomach 
muscles required for jumping. he does 
deep knee bends in his basement for an 
hour at a time with 35-lb. bags of sand 
on each shoulder. 

The secret of his success is his tech- 
nique. Instead of jackknifing from the 
waist as most U.S. skiers do. young Gene 
adopted the Finnish jumping style of 











mickey family, who had controlled the 
team since 1901. The skill of the good- 
pitch, no-hit Sox may not improve right 
away, but the ball games in Comiskey 
Park are bound to be livelier. 

Veeck is the man who gave Cleveland 
fans a “bartenders’ day,” staged midget- 
auto races in the ballpark, and with a 
pennant winner (1948), posted a major- 
league record for season attendance that 
still stands. In St. Louis, he gave the fans 
clowns, once used a midget as lead-off 
batter (he drew a base on balls), even 
let spectators manage the team for several 
games by flashing “yes” and “no” cards 
to questions of strategy. Yet the carnival 
atmosphere was no substitute for success. 
The Browns did not win, and Veeck tried 


Gerdts 


Joern 


SKIER KOTLAREK 
Sandbagged but sailing. 


leaning forward from the ankles. found 
that it cut down wind resistance, gave 
more horizontal thrust for longer jumps. 
Fortnight ago in the North American 
championships at Squaw Valley, Calif., 
he came within 3.3 points of beating 
Finland's Kalevi Karkinen, one of the 
world’s best. “We were all amazed.” said 
Norway’s top expert, Sigmund Ruud, after 
watching Kotlarek at the Holmenkollen. 
“The U.S. has never had a more promis- 
ing jumper.” 


Back to the Carnival 


“This is still an entertainment business. 
Every ball game is not going to be an 
exciting one. That’s where fireworks and 
baseball personalities and bands come in. 
Owners should experiment. Maybe the 
uniforms should be improved—maybe it’s 
better to use green or purple.” 

So, last week, said Bill Veeck (rhymes 
with peck), onetime owner of the Cleve- 
land Indians and St. Louis Browns, now 
the new boss of the Chicago White Sox. 
For $2,700,000, Veeck and associates 
bought control from the squabbling Co- 






to get the franchise transferred to Min- 
neapolis or Baltimore, even considered 
Los Angeles. When American League club 
owners, nettled by his brashness, blocked 
every move, all he could do was quit. 
Says he: “I didn’t leave baseball grace- 
fully. I was evicted.” 

But to Veeck, “being in baseball is like 
taking dope,” and now that he is back, 
he has marijuana-sized dreams for the 
White Sox. Chicago is a potential gold 
mine, says Veeck: “Industry is diversified 
so that if one sector of the economy is 
hurting, it doesn’t kill you like it would in 
Detroit or Pittsburgh.’ He intends to pull 
all the stops. His first object, he says, is 
“putting on the field the best ball club.” 
Then come the gimmicks: fireworks shows 
at $1,000 a clip, a baby-sitting service 
for mothers, free nylons for the ladies, 
bands in the stands, special “nights” for 
fans. Veeck himself will wander through 
the stands, sitting with the fans to talk 
baseball and listen to their gripes. At 
odd moments he will do duty at the 
turnstiles, taking tickets—and, of course, 
counting the house. 
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THE THEATER 





New Plays on Broadway 
Sweet Bird of Youth (by Tennessee 


Williams) is very close to parody, but the 
wonder is that Williams should be so 
inept at imitating himself. The sex vio- 
lence, the perfumed decay, the hacking 
domestic quarrels, the dirge of fear and 
self-pity, the characters who dangle in 
neurotic limbo—all are present—but only 





Pace & NEWMAN IN “BrRp” 
Sticks of hashish for has-beens. 


like so many dramatic dead cats on a cold 
tin rool. 

In essence, Bird copies Cat. This time 
the heroine is not a childless young wife 


but a fading movie queen, Ariadne de 
Lago (Geraldine Page). The ineffectual 
young man, Chance Wayne (Paul New- 


is a sexual athlete, but an impotent 
wants to be. The 


man) 
failure as the actor he 
has-been and the would-be smoke hashish 
(“ Moroccan, and the finest”) and saunter 
to the footlights to tell their sordid life 
stories in monologue. 

In Act IT, on strides “Big Daddy.” This 
time he is Boss Finley (Sidney Blackmer ) 
a demogogic Southern politician, and he 
wears a yellow dressing gown instead of 
Burl Ives’s white one. The first Big Daddy 
psychologically emasculated his son; this 
one threatens Chance Wayne with physi- 
cal castration. that Heavenly 
the Boss’s daughter, contracted a disease 
from Chance years ago and had to have a 
hysterectomy. In scenes of bogus drama- 
turgy, Boss Finley and his children snarl 
revelations at each other (¢.g., he keeps a 
mistress) that should have been common 
family knowledge for years. Toward 
play’s end, in a scene made memorable 
through Actress Page's brilliant use of 
that feeblest of theatrical inventions, the 


It seems 
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telephone, Ariadne de Lago learns that 
Hollywood wants her back. As she departs 
for future glories, Chance. ex-youth sans 
hope, awaits the Boss's vengeance. 

The moral? Youth is Short and Art is 
Long. Bird is fond of its plumage of ideas. 
Samples: 1) hardens people,” 
2) life is “wild dreams,” 3) the significant 
difference human beings is 
whether or not they have pleasure in love. 

Playwright Williams’ instinct for the 
theatrical jugular makes even this manni- 
kin play bleed greasepaint. Elia Kazan’s 
direction is intense, Jo Mielziner’s sets are 
broodily menacing, and Paul Bowles’s 
mood music shimmers. But the only un- 
failing source of power and passion in the 
play is the bravura performance of Geral- 
dine Page. Whether she is thrashing about 
in bed crying for her oxygen mask after a 
days-long vodka-and-goofball binge or 
clawing apart her hired paramour’s tape- 
recorded blackmail scheme, Actress Page 
is just what the character she plays fears 
“the tiger in the nerves jungle.” When 
ever she stalks offstage. the play exits 
with her. 








ume 
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Whatever its shortcomings, Bird opened 
with the sweet smell of commercial suc- 
cess in its beak. The advance ticket sale 


reached $390,000, and the screen rights 
were sold to M-G-M for a sliding-scale 
sum that may reach $400,000. A long 


Broadway run was assured when the seven 
critics of the Manhattan dailies, seemingly 
under the collective hypnosis 
unanimously hailed the Williams drama. 
Said the Herald Tribune’s Walter Kerr 
“Enormously — exciting. The Times's 
Brooks Atkinson called it “one of Mr. 
Williams’ finest dramas.” The most star- 
iling display of devotion came from the 
Post's Richard Watts, who said the play 
had a “haunting fascination’ but poked 
three logical holes in the script, then con 
cluded: “It must be a tribute to the play 
that such queries did disturb me. 


sway or 


A Raisin in the Sun (by Lorraine 
Hansberry) is the first play by a Negro 
woman playwright ever to reach Broad- 
way. It is also the first Broadway play in 
decades directed by a Negro (Lloyd Rich- 
ards), and all but one member of its cast 
are Negroes. All this would be the small 
talk of theatrical statistics if Raisin m 
the Sun were not a work of genuine dra- 
matic merit. Playwright Hansberry, 28 
has brought to her well-crafted play the 
gifts of intelligence, honesty and humor 
a saving absence of racial partisanship 
and a moving ability to use the language 
of the heart. 

Raisin belongs to the long and simple 
annals of the poor. Three generations o! 
the Younger family are packed in a sun- 
Chicago South Side tenement flat. 
There is white-haired, wide-girthed Moth- 
er Younger (Claudia McNeil), a matri- 
archal Rock of Gibraltar; her son Walter 
Lee (Sidney Poitier), 35, who finds his 
chauffeur’s uniform a straitjacket; his 


less 





younger sister Beneatha (Diana Sands), a 
race-conscious progressive who wants to 
be a doctor; Walter’s wife Ruth (Ruby 
Dee), who yearns for a grassy reprieve 
from the soot-and-asphalt jungle; and 
the Youngers’ small boy Travis (Glynn 
Turman), whose main problem is to be 
first in the communal bathroom down 
the hall. 

“A man’s got a dream,” fumes Walter 
“and his wife says, ‘Eat your eggs.’ Wal 
ter has the money virus; he is feverish for 
a partnership in a liquor store. But all the 
Younger dreams revolve around the 
$10,000 insurance money that widowed 
Mother is to receive. When the fateful 
check arrives, Mother asks little Travis to 
count the zeros, and then plunks down 
$3.500 in part payment for a house in the 
suburbs—an all-white suburb, as it hap 
After a thwarted Walter 
drink, and lets his pregnant wife concult 
an abortionist, Mother Younger gives him 
the other $6,500 to prove his mettle. Poor 
Walter promptly gets fleeced as his part- 
ner skips town. After that, the Youngers 
must fight to keep their “pinch of dignity.” 

Raisin might be somber, or merely sen- 
timental, if its milieu were not so sharply 
observed, its speech so flavorful, and its 
infectious sense of fun so caustic. Much 


pens. takes to 


of the laughter wells up around Beneatha 
a girl of earnest intellectual fads. When a 
Nigerian boy friend introduces her to a 
bit of African lore, she promptly decks 





Poirier & MCNEIL IN “RAISIN 
S ramb eo eggs for a dreamer. 





herself out as “the queen of the Nile,” and 
whirls across the room to click off a jazz 
program (‘Enough of this assimilationist 
junk”). 

The team play of the cast is superb 
yet each individual performance has a dis- 
tinctive tone. Claudia McNeil, as Mother 
Younger, has the fullest emotional range 
and the most commanding presence. She 
can draw laughter and tears from a single 
line, as she does when she clutches a gift 
of shiny gardening tools to her ample 


bosom and says: “Now I don’t have to 
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“Time Out” To Be Courteous 


Ever have a flat tire or run out of gas miles from a 
service station and have a truck driver stop to 
help you? 

If so, you understand perfectly what is meant 
when it’s said that the trucking industry is an in- 
dustry that takes “time out” to be courteous. And 
it’s plain to see, too, why truck drivers are often 
referred to as gentlemen of the highways. 

Courtesy is one of a number of basic subjects 


say, AMERICAN 
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given top billing in truck driver training programs 
all over America. In addition to helping stranded 
motorists, it involves the conscientious use of sig- 
nals, giving the other fellow the right of way, 
maintaining the proper mental attitude. 


The industry’s emphasis on courtesy and safe 
driving practices helps explain the splendid safety 
record of the nation’s over-the-highway truck 
drivers. 


TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D.C. 
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WORLD-FAMOUS VISCOUNT... 
powered by 4 Rolls-Royce engines 
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TCA...one of the world’s great airlines... 
serving 7 U.S."'Gateway Cities"’ — Boston, 
New York, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Cleveland, 
Detroit/Windsor, Chicago and Seattle/Tacoma. 


Consult your TCA ticket office or your local travel agent. 


When you think of Canada... think of 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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use my knives and forks no more.” Sidney 
Poitier puts sledge-hammer force into a 
part that is often wordless frustration. 
Like the Youngers, Lorraine Hansberry 
was born in Chicago, but her late father 
was a well-to-do real estate man. She quit 
the University of Wisconsin after two 
years (“I was the rebellious young girl”). 
In the book-lined Greenwich Village 
apartment she shares with her white hus- 
band, Robert Nemiroff, a music publisher, 
she is currently at work on the libretto for 
a musical drama. Playwright Hansberry 
has given her play some traditional bread- 
and-butter virtues—conflict, a valid moral 
struggle, character development, and peo- 
ple one can care about and respect. “He 
came into his manhood today,” says 
Mother Younger of her son Walter. 
“Wasn't that a fine thing to see?” It is, 
and so is the appearance of a fine, fresh 
playwriting talent in the American theater. 


New Musical on Broadway 

Juno (book by Joseph Stein, music 
and lyrics by Marc Blitzstein, dances by 
Agnes de Mille) is a Pyrrhic victory of 
Broadway talent over an Irish genius. 
This musical version of Sean O'Casey's 
Juno and the Paycock paradoxically mutes 
O'Casey’s inner music with song, fetters 
his soaring spirit with dance, and deflects 
the lyric flow of his dialogue into prosy 
pools of talk. 

A modern classic, Juno and the Pay- 
cock is fashioned around characters who 
escape the last-act curtain and become 
dramatic immortals like Hamlet. Tartuffe, 
and St. Joan. Captain Boyle, the strut- 
ting Paycock, is a Homeric boozer, brag- 
gart and whine. With a sea-rolling gait 
and a gravelly brogue, Melvyn Douglas 
makes him an amiably puckish buffoon 


| but scarcely a Dublin Falstaff. O'Casey’s 


Juno has a spiny tongue for her shiftless 
husband, but she is also an Earth Mother 
of Sorrows. Her unmarried daughter be- 
comes pregnant; her son loses an arm to 
the British and his life to the I.R.A. 
Shirley Booth puts a barbed disenchant- 
ment in her lines that neatly deflates 
humbug and windbag alike. But she car- 
ries her tragic life more like extra luggage 
than a cross. 

The songs and dances that punctuate 
the destinies of the Boyle family often 
appear to be crashing the show. Melvyn 
Douglas kicks up a clog with a couple 
of cronies in a pub, and suddenly all 
Dublin floods onstage to sing that he’s a 
Daarlin’ Man, and hoist him on its shoul- 
ders. The intimate numbers are best. An 
Agnes de Mille solo, powerfully danced 
by Juno’s doomed son (Tommy Rall), 
makes a poignant moment out of the life- 
destroying blight of Ireland’s “Troubles.” 
Two lovers’ laments, One Kind Word 
and For Love, affectingly sung by Loren 
Driscoll and Monte Amundsen, highlight 
a Marc Blitzstein score that is more 
thoughtful than tuneful. Stars Douglas 
and Booth have the skill and charm to 
appear to be singing and dancing while 
actually talking and jogging. But Juno 
cannot solve its main problem: how to do 


| O'Casey short of actually doing O’Casey. 
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Why First National City 


Things are different overseas today. Even the “hard” can do more for you overseas 
currencies fluctuate in value, some as much as 6% during a Foreign Exchange Department is in daily commu- 
year, and the “soft” currencies much more. So timing can be nication by telephone, telegraph and cable with 
, ; ‘ : : . all important world trading centers. It is directed 
an important factor in the complicated business of dealing in by two senior officers, with a total experience of 


foreign exchange. It’s worth getting the advice of the man who 75 years, who are available for consultation. 


y World Wide Branch Coverage. 75 in 26 countries. 
can do more for you overseas, your FNCB banker. ‘ si 
Long Experience. Branches date back to 1902. 


Large Staff. 6,000 skilled Citibankers overseas. 
The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Long-Standing Relationships with correspondent 
banks in every important free-world city. 

On Call at Head Office, or thru any FNCB 
Branch or correspondent, are 75 officers, with 
nearly 1,000 years’ service overseas, and a staff 
of 1,200, handling 47,000 overseas items daily. 


First in World Wide Banking 
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You have to look a long way 


to plan the kind of service thats building 


GENERAL 
TELEPHONE 


Americas second largest telephone system 


We're always on the lookout for ways to make communications 
more important in your daily life. 

Example: we are helping to expand your telephone service. 
Today almost 22 million more American homes have telephones 
than just 10 years ago. 

Example: we are helping to improve your telephone service. 
Today almost 36 million more American phones offer the con- 
venience of all-dial service than just 10 years ago. 








Today, because you can reach more people more easily than 
ever before, your telephone is worth more than ever before. And 
that value will be increased many times over! For Gen Tel is 
helping to provide new phones —new equipment—and new 
services. 


There's a big role for communications in America’s big future. 
We're seeing to it right now that Gen Tel will play its part well. 


General Telephone Corporation, 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


RELIGION 
Real Cool, Billy 


Winding up a month-long crusade in 
Melbourne, Australia, Evangelist Billy 
Graham decided that God and Graham 
had done it again: “Both in total attend- 
ance and responses, this has surpassed 
any crusade of similar length.” The staid 
city, which had all but run Evangelist 
Oral Roberts out of town in 1956, bucked 
cloudburst and heat wave to turn out 
some 714,000 strong for Graham's meet- 
ings in the Sydney Myer Music Bowl, 
the West Melbourne Stadium and the 
Melbourne Show Grounds, and more than 
26,400 made “decisions for Christ.” 

Graham seemed to go over especially 
well with Down Under teen-agers. At one 
meeting some 2,000 of them stepped for- 
ward after he had pitched them a line 
of rock ‘n’ rollery: “In America, teen- 
agers have a language all their own and 
think that grownups dre all squares be- 
cause they can’t dig the jive. I heard of 
one of these cats who went to church 
and said to the minister: ‘Dad. you really 
blasted me this morning—you were real 
cool, Dad—cool, I mean cool, Dad, That 
jive of yours so beat me that I dropped 
$20 in the plate!’ And the minister re- 
plied, ‘Crazy, man, crazy.’ ” 

This week Evangelist Graham will car- 
ry his crusade to Hobart and Launceston 
in Tasmania, then put in a fortnight’s 
rest on Queensland's sunny Gold Coast 
before beginning a New Zealand crusade 
on March 29. 


The Old Man 

John XXIII has been on the throne of 
St. Peter only four months, but he is 
already the best-loved Pope of modern 
times. Rome has rarely known anyone like 
the stout, bustling, punchinello-faced old 
man, who combines warmth. wit and 
frankness with a dignity that is free of 
pomp. He is an able. creative, precedent- 
breaking administrator with a rare humil- 
ity and an ever-present concern for peo- 
ple. He has been readier than any other 
Pope in memory to leave the Vatican, a 
man about town who likes nothing better 
than to dodge his chauffeurs and stomp 
through Roman streets on his own. They 
call him “Johnnie Walker.” 

"The Pope Sent You." During the 
past fortnight, his audiences have in- 
cluded Tibetan Lama Cohimed Rigdzin, 
two football teams, the children of Vati- 
can City employees, the Italian National 
Blood Donors Association, Pennsylvania's 
“flying grandfather,’ Max Conrad, Mount 
Everest’s Sherpa Tenzing Norgay, Fiat 
Auto Co. President Vittorio Valletta, the 
U.S. 686th Air Force band and choir 
(which serenaded him), the officers and 
men of his own Swiss Guard, and 30 of 
the carabinieri and motorcycle police who 
escort his car around Rome. 

But it is not so much whom he sees as 
how he sees them. After his formal audi- 
ence with the Swiss Guards, the Pope set- 
tled down with them for a cup of tea. 
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Pore JOHN BLesstnc “HELICOPTERUM” 
They call him Johnnie Walker. 


“We see each other every day,” he said, 
“but we never get a chance to talk—you 
because of discipline and I because of 
protocol, It’s about time we got better 
acquainted.” He told the motorcycle cops 
“Frankly, I would rather do without you. 
But you and I are both subject to rules 
and regulations, and we must try to make 
the best of it.” 

The Pope can be counted on to bless 
anything, from a new U.S. helicopter (the 
first aircraft ever to land in the Vatican) 
to a crowd of bicycle racers departing for 
Sardinia. In his Latin blessing of the “/heli- 
copterum,” he asked God to “grant that in 
the same way it rises into ethereal spaces, 
our minds be elevated toward celestial 
things and be united by ties of charity.” 
And he advised the cyclists: “When you 
get to Cagliari, tell the Madonna of Bo- 
naria that the Pope sent you, and she will 
bless Italy, you and your families.” 

"Splash!" Speaking to the Sisters of 
Nevers, the Pope recalled the institute 
maintained by the same order in Venice. 
“They enlarged it here and enlarged it 
there—until finally the good sisters had to 
stop because Venice is on the sea and 
splash! they ran the risk of falling in.” He 
concluded: “Now let us pray for you, for 
your families, and also for the Pope— 
because, to tell the truth, I want to live a 
long time. I like to live.” 

Pope John’s love of living sometimes 
dismays Vatican sticklers for protocol, as 
in his fondness for inviting old friends to 
dinner. “I tried to keep to the tradition,” 
he told one intimate, “but it didn’t last 
eight days. After all, nothing in Scripture 
says that I have to eat alone.” The ultra- 
conservative editors of the Vatican news- 
paper L’Osservatore Romano have even 
been known to censor what they consider 
an unseemly papal frankness. When, on a 
precedent-breaking visit to Rome's Queen 
of Heaven prison, John told the jailbirds 
that “one of my relatives who was out 


hunting without a license was caught by 
the carabinieri and sent to jail for a 
month,” L’Osservatore reported that “His 
Holiness recalled the bad impression he 
received as a boy when someone close to 
him, though in no serious way, and though 
unintentionally, transgressed the law.” 

"Things to Do."' The Pope’s day usu- 
ally begins about 4 a.m. He _ bathes, 
shaves with his old safety razor, meditates 
and prays until 7 when he says Mass. 
Breakfast is at 8; until 10 he answers let- 
ters, quickly skims the newspapers. He is 
busy with audiences until lunch, after 
which he prays in his private chapel, then 
works until 7:45, when he returns to the 
chapel to say his rosary. Dinner is at 8, 
bedtime about 1o. Sometimes he varies 
the schedule by rising around 2 a.m., 
working a couple of hours, then going 
back to his mahogany bed and sleeping 
later than usual. “He is a man of most ir- 
regular work habits,” says his Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Tardini. “The Holy Father 
seems to have a guardian angel who wakes 
him up and tells him it’s time to go to 
work.” 

Though he does not act his age, John 
knows that at 77 he cannot count on a 
long reign. “Well, here I am—at the end 
of the road and the top of the heap,” he 
told visiting Canadian Premier John Die- 
fenbaker. At another audience he said: “I 
who have come to the pontificate at such 
an advanced age do not despair of receiv- 
ing from the Lord at least the time con- 
ceded to St. Agatho [Pope from 678 to 
681]. There are so many things to do.” 


In the Garden 


“In the name of God,” cried the Rev. 
James Murchison Duncan last week from 
his pulpit in Washington’s Episcopal 
Church of the Ascension and St. Agnes, 
“I forbid you attend the flower show 
at the Armory!” 


What offended Pastor Duncan about 
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| the flower show was a life-sized tableau 


Good management, like a good 
quarterback, calls the right signals 
during the game and not on Monday 
morning. In the field of aviation 

and space, management must also call 
the right signals now for a game that 
won't be played for years to come. 


At Grumman, the signals have already 
been called for nuclear propulsion 
systems, for the plasma harnessing 
of hydrogen fusion, for missiles, 
for hydrofoil seacraft, and for 
others still classified, 


At Grumman, the signals that were 
called years ago have won design 
competitions: the A2F, a carrier-based . 
attack fighter; the Mohawk, a twin 
turboprop higher-performance 
observation airplane for the Army; | 
and the Eagle, an air-to-air 
and air-to-ground missile. 


At Grumman, Monday morning is the 
beginning of the future. 








GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Bethpage . Long Island . New York 





In current production: F11F-1 Tiger, 
supersonic jet fighter; F9F-8T Jet Trainer; 
S2F, carrier-based anti-submarine aircraft; 
WF-2, carrier-based early-warning air- 
craft; SA-16 Albatross, rescue amphibian; 
Gulfstream, turboprop executive transport; 
AO-1AF Mohawk for the Army; Ag-Cat 
duster-sprayer. | 
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depicting Christ praying in the Garden 
of Gethsemane before his crucifixion. Ev- 
ery 45 minutes, the azalea-banked exhibit, 
fresh from a two-year run on Atlantic 
City’s Steel Pier, lit up and went into a 
15-minute “performance” controlled by 
an impressive set of electronic equipment 
behind the scenes. Three minutes and ten 
seconds after the deep, resonant voice on 
the sound track began the story of Geth- 
semane came the cue: “He turned to his 
disciples and they were sleeping”; at this 
point the head of the papier-maché figure 
of Christ slowly turned. “Where were the 
multitudes and sick he had healed?” in- 
toned the narrator, and Christ’s head 
began to rise. “And an angel appeared,” 
said the voice. Suddenly a_ spotlight 
flashed on to catch a daub of silicone 
paint on one of the figure’s lower eyelids, 
to give the illusion of a glistening tear. 
The show reached its smash climax with 
the sudden illumination of six papier- 
maché choirboys singing a hymn. 

“Christians should shudder,” stormed 
Pastor Duncan, “at the idea that the 
agony in the garden of our blessed Lord. 
one of the most awful events in his 
Passion, should be thus exploited . . . 
Where are we going to stop? Next thing 
will be our Lord on the cross with his 
last words in stereophonic sound. I have 
no objection to religious art, but when 
you begin having dolls ... good God!” 

The outrage of Pastor Duncan made 
good publicity for the flower show: at- 
tendance was up some 20,000 over last 
year. “Toward the end,” said one official. 
“we had more men of the cloth in there 
than we had flowers.” 


Christian Solidarity 


Switzerland’s Oscar Cullmann, profes- 
sor of early church history and New 
Testament at Basel University and one of 
Europe's top Protestant theologians, was 
visiting Manhattan’s Union Theological 
Seminary last week, busy with lectures, 
seminars and informal discussions. The 
talk that stirred up the most discussion 
—and brought an unprecedented turnout 
of Roman Catholic priests to Union—was 
not on the problems of eschatology and 
exegesis, for which he is well known, but 
on the practical problems of Protestant- 
Catholic relations. Theologian Cullmann 
reiterated a proposal that has been catch- 
ing on increasingly in Europe: Protestant 


| and Catholic churches ought to make spe- 


cial gifts of money to each other's poor. 

Theological Brotherhood. The split 
between Catholic and Protestant Chris- 
tians is an offense to Christ, says Lutheran 
Cullmann, but it is unrealistic to think 
that it can be healed now: Protestants 
are not going to accept the primacy of 
the Pope, and Catholics are not going to 
accept unity on any other terms. But 
the climate of relations between them can 
be changed. In fact, says Cullmann, that 
climate has improved considerably in re- 
cent years. On the Continent, Cullmann 
is involved in discussions with Catholic 
colleagues “almost daily,” and there are 
“many important questions of faith in 





Martha Holmes 
THEOLOGIAN CULLMANN 
Modest means, modest aims. 


which we are able to come to theological 
agreement . . . In most cases a spirit of 
true brotherhood prevails,” 

Looking for something to deepen the 
sense of Christian solidarity on the lay- 
man’s level, Cullmann was inspired by 
the collection St. Paul made among his 
missionary churches for the poor Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem. This, says Cullmann, 
was not merely an act of charity but was 
intended by Paul as a “symbol of unity” 
between circumcised and uncircumcised, 
Jewish and Gentile Christians. Since unity 
is not possible today, the offering “would 
no longer be a symbol of unity, but of 
solidarity, of brotherhood among all who 
invoke the name of Christ.” 

Brothers in Christ. For the past two 
years Cullmann has been expounding his 
idea throughout Europe. There have been 
skeptics on both sides, but more enthu- 
siasts. After one Cullmann lecture in 
Rome, “a monk who did not make him- 
self known placed a bank note wrapped 
in paper into my pocket. On my way 
home I discovered that the following 
words were scrawled on the paper: ‘From 
a Catholic monk for a poor Protestant in 
Rome as a symbol of Christian solidarity.’ 
I delivered the sum to the dean of a small 
Waldensian seminary in Rome ... He 
spoke to his students about this gift, and 
they, quite spontaneously, took up an of- 
fering among themselves from their mod- 
est means and sent the total to the abbot 
of a large cloister in Rome with the re- 
quest that it go to someone in need.” 

If this practice were widespread «mong 
the churches, Professor Cullmann feels 
that “it would change the atmosphere of 
the relations between Catholics and Prot- 
estants completely, and the importance 
of this question of atmosphere cannot be 
overestimated . . . If we could become 
accustomed to considering our separated 
brothers as brothers in Christ, many 
things would change.” 
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LE CORBUSIER’S EMBATTLED “MACHINE FOR LIVING” 


Stompin’ on the Savoye 


The bustling town of Poissy, 17 miles 
northwest of Paris. needed a high school 
and thought it had the perfect site. The 
town council expropriated 18 acres of farm 
land containing several orchards, a few 
small market-garden plots, and smack in 
the middle, a decrepit. uninhabited villa 
owned by the widow and son of a Paris 
insurance man named Pierre Savoye. Pois- 
indemnify the 
family and then tear the villa down, Last 
week M. le Maire wished he could forget 
the whole thing. The idea brought a hor- 
net's nest of protests down on his head. 

Though it has come on hard times, 
Villa Savoye is a landmark—if not a clas- 
sic beauty—of architecture, ranked by 
many architectural historians as the mod- 
ern house second in importance only to 
Frank Lloyd Wright's low-roofed, deep- 
shadowed 1909 Robie House in Chicago.* 

Designed in the pioneering 1920s by 
France's famed Le Corbusier 
ered it his finest “machine for living,” it 
is raised on pilotis (stilts), has gently in 
clined ramps leading from the ground to 
the sun deck. Interior space is so arranged 
that sunlight floods the open areas behind 


sys mayor proposed to 


the 


who consid- 


its cubist exterior, and once prompted the 
owners to call it Les Heures Claires ( Clear 
Hours). The Germans looted it during 
World War II, and the cost of rehabilita 
tion was estimated at $So . The aging 
widowed Madame Pierre Savoye decided 
not to spend the money never moved 
back. Unlivable in its dilapidated condi- 
tion, the machine for living became a ma- 
chine for farming. It was turned into a 
hay barn. Today, fruit crates are piled 
high, inside and out; rotting pears. onions 
and apples are strewn 





throughout its 
spaces. 

First to react to the villa’s imminent 
destruction was France’s Cercle d’Etudes 
Architecturales, which set up a f 
“Save the Savoye,” then took the case to 
famed Art Critic André Malraux, Min- 
ister of State in charge of cultural affairs 
in the De Gaulle government. A storm of 
ritish, Bra- 
and at week's 


cry of 





protesting cables came from 
zilian and U.S. architects 


Which was 
after protests 


saved from destruction last 
prompted Real Est Dealer 


year 


Wil 





liam Zeckendorf to buy it, promise to hand it 
over eventually to the National Trust, 


end the deluge of cables and letters was 
having its effect. Malraux's ministry an- 
nounced that the villa would almost cer- 
tainly be spared. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion urged to find another site. Le 
Corbusier himself? He appeared a trifle 
wearied by it all. Said Corbu; “Houses 
can die as well as men, but if there's a way 
of saving them, so much the better.” 


was 


° 
Opening the Envelope 

Mark Twain once remarked that he es- 
pecially enjoyed meeting in books men 
whom he had “already met on the river.” 
Portrait painting, at its gives that 
kind of enjoyment also. The insights into 
character that it affords both confirm and 
expand the experience of people. Lately 
this enjoyment has been far to seek. since 
more concerned with 
expressing their own personalities than ex- 
ploring other people's. Yet a few brilliant 
portraitists remain—among them ebullient 
Boris Chaliapin survey of 
and places he has known opened a 
hattan’s Hirsch] & Adler 
week. 

Son of the great Russian basso, Chalia- 
pin was born and trained in Moscow, flew 
to the welcoming arms of Paris in 1925. 
There in 1929 he painted the austere 
countenance and strong hands of 


best, 


modern artists are 





whose people 


Man- 
last 





Galleries 


long 





CHALIAPIN’'S “SERGEI RACHMANINOFF” 





Sergei Rachmaninofi—possibly the best 
canvas in last week’s show. Portraiture is 
Chaliapin’s favored ground, but he tackles 
many things with equal zest. from laugh- 
ing ballet dancers to glowing landscapes 
and stark religious works, Among his most 
recent shockingly dramatic 
Crucifixion, as seen from the foot of the 
Cross, with knees twisted in pain and a 
face cloaked in shadow. 

A barrel of energy at 54, Chaliapin has 
lived in New York since 1935. In the past 
17 years he has painted some 300 TIME 
(including this week's), most of 
them from photographs. Yet in each he 
has managed to reveal much of the soul 
that resides within the physical envelope. 
Chaliapin sees into people, and he paints 
just what he 


canvases a 





covers 


sees. 


REFLECTION 


OF YOUTH 





\ ANAGE as best you can, said Na- 

ture, and pushed me into existence. 
Thus the mild genius of 18th century 
French painting, Jean Honoré Fragonard 
described his own beginnings. A child of 
Provence, Fragonard was raised in the 
soft sunshine, on vine-covered hills, with 
the Mediterranean and the mountains as 
his horizon. He studied under Boucher 
came to fame in Paris, was a friend of 
Madame du Barry and American Ambas- 
sador Benjamin Franklin. Almost noth- 
ing known of Fragonard’s life. 
Wjth typical breeziness, he signed himself 
“Frago.”” and painted himself just thrice. 


more ts 


One self-portrait is in the Louvre, a sec- 
ond in his native Grasse. and the third 
(see color page). newly acquired, in San 


Francisco's Palace of the Legion of Honor. 
The San Francisco Chronicle’s Critic 
Alfred the ac- 
quisition with an unusual whoop of pleas- 
ure \ good case could be made for 
this as the painting in the 
Legion's permanent collection.” 
Fragonard was in his late 40s when he 
painted the picture, but he looks age- 
less, and appears to have been. Someone 
described him in his last years as “a youth 
in an old skin.”” Doubtless he painted the 
little canvas flat upon his desk, while 
gazing into a mirror before him. At the 
end, he lowered his painted eyes. 
For all the frank eroticism of 
nard’s art, it is almost never vulgar. “His 
decency,” said the brothers De Goncourt, 
“consists in the lightness of his touch.” 
That seductive decency illuminated an 
exhibition of French drawings at) Man- 
hattan’s Metropolitan Museum last week 
which featured Fragonard. His Fireworks, 
as the De Goncourts noted, has “tan un- 
rivaled its sparks darting 
here and there, upon a shoulder or a thigh, 


Frankenstein celebrated 


finest single 


Frago- 


deftness 


flickering all over the bed of the three 
charming heroines of the picture.” 
In the end, neither modesty nor sexu- 


ality seems the clue to Fragonard’s art— 
though it has full measure of both—but 
simple happiness most of all. 
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NEW ACQUISITION IN SAN FRANCISCO: SELF-PORTRAIT BY JEAN HONORE FRAGONARD 

















at 


PACIFIC AIRLIFT! Fly dresses to Fiji? Of course! Gar- 
mentmakers have proved Pan Am Clipper* Cargo 
is the surest, easiest and —in terms of TOTAL cost — 
the most economical way to ship their wares abroad! 





What can Chief Pulogs party dress 
teach the chairman of the board ? 


Your overseas business booms when you ship via Pan Am 
Clipper* Cargo! 
For air cargo lifts sales, lowers costs, eliminates many of the 


so-called normal marketing problems! 
Cast a fresh eye on what air cargo can do for your business: 


Swift air delivery makes the world your market. Only hours — 


not oceans — separate your product from its point of sale! 


You can actually ship by air for /ess than by sea. Example—a 
whole display rack of dresses can fly to Fiji for a little more 


than $100. And there are no “hidden” charges, whereas 


flight from the U. S. 
to “PAT” —electronic 
Reserved or unreserved, all Clipper Cargo is 


expedited. 


FASTEST DELIVERY to all the world. No other 
airline can match Pan Am’s number of direct 
flights to and from all 6 continents. 

WORLD'S FASTEST, SUREST RESERVATIONS. 
You can check available space on any Pan Am 


in just 4 seconds, thanks 
Pan Am_ Teleregister. 


MOST EXPERIENCED air cargo carrier. Pan Am 
handles over 90% more overseas cargo than any 
other airline. You get expert service all the way. 


MOST MODERN air fleet. Your goods travel first 
class when you ship via Pan Am. Up-to-the- 


total cost of sea shipment can be 10 times the ocean freight rate. 


Air cargo makes the need for expensive overseas warehousing 
vanish, lowers the boom on the high cost of maintaining high 


inventories! 


It all adds up to the best transportation buy ever. And that’s 
not all! For with the Pan Am Profit Lift, you get the most com- 
plete, convenient and cost-saving shipping service of ANY over- 


seas cargo carr ier. 


Let your next shipment be the test that will prove this formula 


for profit. Call your cargo agent, forwarder or Pan Am today. 


minute equipment includes pressurized and tem- 
perature-controlled planes for even the most 
“delicate” cargo. 

DOORSTEP SERVICE from anywhere in the 
U. S. Just call your cargo agent, forwarder or 
nearest Pan American office. Pan Am does the 
rest, takes goods from factory to market! 


AND NOW— more “lift,” more service than ever 
before, thanks to new Jet Clippers! 


PAN AML 
CLUCPPER CARGO 


Trade Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 








TELEVISION 
It Didn't Move 


“T've tried three times but I can’t finish 
it,” said Actress Maureen Stapleton. But 
Director John Frankenheimer ada- 
mant. Before they started rehearsals for 
Playhouse go’s ambitious, two-part pro- 
duction of For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
every member of the cast had to read 
Ernest Hemingway's 472-page novel 
about the Spanish Civil War. Franken- 
heimer’s helps explain why the 
show was a disappointment. It reflected 
a reverence for Papa Hemingway's prose 
an unfortunate reliance on words, phrases 
and tricks of speech that were downright 
embarrassing heard out loud on TY. Ex- 
the stilted, literally translated 
phraseology that Hemingway used to sug- 
gest Spanish (“What passes with you?” 
“How are you called?”) and the moun- 


was 





request 


amples 





tainside love scene (“Oh, I die each 

time. Do you not die?” “No. Almost. 

But did vou feel the earth move?”). 
Language was not the only trouble. 


The story itself seemed dated. When the 
book was published in 1940, Hemingway 
hardly had to explain why a teacher of 
Spanish from Montana would give up 
everything to fight in Spain. But today 
Robert Jordan, even in the hands of as 
good an actor as Jason Robards Jr., is 
hardly more than a cliché cut out of old 
newspapers. Maria Schell was moving 
enough as Maria, but the sentimentally 
written character scarcely seemed real, 
while Maureen Stapleton lacked the nec- 





Alfred Eisenstaedt—L 
Roparps & SCHELL 
igh Thursday? 


Would their love last thro 


essary hardness for Pilar. Eli Wallach 
was superb as the irresponsible gypsy 
Rafael. But in a far too slowly paced 
production, it was only Pablo, the broken 
guerrilla leader, who became a _ really 
moving figure; as played by Nehemiah 


Persoff, the wreck of a once brave man 
had touches of real tragedy, and strangely, 
the coward’s lines rang truer, more human 
than the surrounding heroics. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


Playhouse o's disappointing failure 
was doubled by its tremendous effort. 
The frenzied direction of young (29) 
John Frankenheimer pushed the entire 


cast to the edges ol endurance, while 
CBS shuddered and costs rose to nearly 
$s00,000. For four weeks of rehearsals 
and ten days of taping, Frankenheimer 
sandwiched his work in between his cast’s 
commitments to Broadway shows, even 
insisted that Robards move in with him 
so that he could keep the convivial actor 
under surveillance. One TV crew member 
summed up the strain in a ditty fitted to 

My Fair Lady tune: “I'm getting mur- 
dered in the morning/ Ding dong the 


Bell is going to chime 


It was Maria Schell, talking of the 
love affair with Robert Jordan, who came 
closest to summing up. “Frankly,” said 
she, “I doubt whether real life could 


maintain that relationship.” Even though 
the second half this week may be better 
it is doubtful whether TV's For Whom 
the Bell Tolls can maintain that relation- 


ship either. 


No Longer Square 

Not so long ago, no self-respecting 
intellectual would have admitted owning 
a television set, anymore than he would 
dare to express a liking for Norman Vin- 
cent Peale or California burgundy. But 
nowadays the TV box is no longer square. 
An intellectual can laughingly confess to 
[V addiction, and the lower-brow the 
program the better. Even so eminent a 
figure as Columbia University’s Professor 
Mark Van Doren has been a convert ever 
since his son Charles triumphed on 
Twenty-One. 

In a new book, The Professor and I 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts; Dor- 
othy Van Doren reveals that her husband 
not of the super the egg- 
ot mys 


$3.95) 


is an addict 


head, type of program but 
teries, westerns, crime stories, true stories 


two. 


He is lost. I get myself 
comfortable on the living-room 


1 a book, and presently I hear 


and a quiz or 
sola by 





the fire 
the beginning of the 
and know it has started again. Sometimes 
I watch too; stick to the 
book. But the faithful—all 
too often he is faithful. One evening there 
was an unusual amount of shouting and 
bawling. When it was over I said 

“What on earth was that? 

‘‘Wrestling,” he confessed shamefaced- 
ly. ‘I just what it 
like.’ ” 


Plenty of Peanuts 

Now that the big quiz shows have been 
found ind the big 
have found subpoena servers waiting, nei- 
ther the clerk with the photographic mem- 
ory nor the student with the encyclopedic 
mind has much of a chance to turn a fast 
IV dollar. Almost the only quizzes left 
are the small-payoff contests that the 
trade calls “peanut” shows. But this week 
after four months on the air, Air Force 


idiot commercial 


sometimes I 


professor 1s 


wanted to see was 


wanting quizmasters 
































Tor y Weber 
Contestant AstruE & WIFE 
Would his luck last through Friday? 
Lieut. James Astrue will have proved 
that, given time, tenacity, and a modest 
amount of information, a man can still 
amass an astonishing amount of peanuts. 

Astrue started playing NBC’s Tic Tac 
Dough last November. When he started 
to win, he worked out a deal with his 
superiors at New Jersey’s McGuire Air 
Force Base. He had 7o days of accumu- 
lated leave; why not let him go to Man- 
hattan on weeks tape his 
appearances in advance? That way Astrue 
could seem to the audience to be compet- 
ing steadily, week after week, five days a 
week. Permission was granted. 

Week after Astrue won. House- 
wives, journalists, college professors—he 
beat them all. He did not miss too many 
of his tough questions and made the most 
of his share of the snaps. M.C. Bill Wen- 
dell asked him if it was true that Robert 
Hutchins was once chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of What are the ingre 
a martini? His opponents went 


What city, 


once known as San Francisco's bedroom, 


alternate and 


week 


Chicago. 
dients of 
such 


down on questions as 


is the third largest city in California? 
What two states at what dates came into 
the U.S. before Alaska? 

While Astrue won, Tic Tac Dough’s 
Nielsen rating rose steadily. When he 
began this week's competition, he had 


won $137,800.* But by week's end, Lieut. 
James Astrue will have used up all his 
leave. When M.C. Wendell asks him what 
British adventurer explored the waters 
around Jamestown in 1608 and afterward 
the waters around New England, what 
will he say? Will he say John Smith and 
stay on the show? Or will he say Raleigh 
lose his championship to one Dave Fries 
and go back to duty with a check for 
$143,600 in his pocket? Tune in to NBC, 








Friday, March 20, 12 noon E.S.T. 
Charles Van Doren won $129,000 on Twenty 
One, Elfrida Von Nardroff $220,500 








You'll love the lightness 
of imported 


DUFF GORDON 
SHERRIES 


More DUFF GORDON arrives in the United 
States than any other imported sherry. 


SOLE U.S. REPRESENTATIVES : 
MUNSON G. SHAW CO., INC., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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NIGHTCLUBS 
The Gold Coast 


All 770 seats in the soaring. powder 
blue La Ronde Room at Miami Beach's 
Fontainbleau§ (pronounced: fountain- 
blew) Hotel were filled with men in silk 
suits and women in mutation mink. Steak 
dinners were snapped up at $10 a plate; 
drink-hustling waiters peddled hooch by 
the bottle (“Ya might as well. Yer payin 
for it”). Then the M.C. silenced the house 
with a simple announcement: “Direct 
from the bar of the Boom Boom Room 
[another Fontainbleau saloon] we bring 
you the vocalist, Frank Sinatra.” 

The sleekly barbered businessman at 
ringside nodded his approval (‘Frankie's 
voice has cracked a little, but what the 
hell . . . so’s mine”). He seemed un- 
bothered by what the night with Sinatra 
was costing him. The sunburned blonde 
who shared his table dropped a bone to 
applaud, her diamonds glittering; she 
seemed bemused by what a night of Si- 
natra might be worth. Whatever the song 

-Willow Weep for Me, I’ve Got You 
Under My Skin, The Lady Is a Tramp 

Frankie’s unmatched showmanship, his 
sad, slow baritone, his baggy, bedroom 
eyes got the message across. 

For his $35,000 a week. Lover Boy is 
making the La Ronde Room pay off. One 
of the warmest winters in Florida's histo- 
ry has the Gold Coast awash with well- 
heeled vacationers, so everybody follows 
the trend to ever more expensive enter- 
tainment. From the Roney Plaza near the 
foot of the beach, north past the Ver- 
sailles, the Eden Roc, the Sherry Fronte- 
nac and the Americana, all the way to 
the spanking new Diplomat, the competi- 
tion rages. Cadillacs crowd the highways: 
minks and white fox stoles topped by 
teetering hairdos fill ornate halls such as 
the Eden Roc's Pompeii Room, which 
looks (in Comic Joe E. Lewis’ phrase) as 
if it had been “designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wrong.” On the stages the big ones are 
there: Maurice Chevalier ($15,000 a 
week), Jack Benny ($20,000), Jimmy 
Durante ($15,000), Sammy Davis Jr. 
($25,000), Judy Garland ($25,000). Mi- 
ami’s total talent budget for the 15-week 
season: well past $3,500,000. 

Only the top names draw enough cus- 
tomers for a hotel to show an entertain- 
ment profit, but losses are simply chalked 
up to advertising costs. And most of the 
town's once thriving nightclubs have been 
reduced to strip joints. 


HOLLYWOOD 
Epic in Durango 

Moviemaking is often more fascinating 
than the resulting movie. 

A couple of months ago, rakish Director 
John Huston took Stars Audrey Hepburn 
Burt Lancaster and Audie Murphy to the 
Mexican iron-mining town of Durango 
(pop. 59,500) to film The Unforgiven and 
save $600,000 (in Mexico, an Indian with 
horse costs $2 a day against $yo in Holly- 
wood). Now Huston stands to spend an 
extra $1,000,000—the price of maintaining 


a vast army of cows and cowboys for a 
month more than expected. 

Huston & Co. have certainly changed 
Durango. Its economy is giddily inflated, 
from the rising business (up 20%) of 
merchants to the soaring price of good 
imported whisky and bad local women. 
The town's new taste of high life is even 
giddier. Producer Jim Hill adorned the 
place with his glittering wife, Rita Hay- 
worth. Rugged Charles Bickford had 
his food flown in from a_ Hollywood 
gourmet shop, including 100 steaks for 
which there were no adequate freezing 
facilities. 

Fortnight ago, pale, thin Audrey Hep- 
burn came back shakily before the cam- 
eras after a month in bed following her 





Associated Press 
CONVALESCENT HEPBURN & LANCASTER 


Pulled in by the bra straps. 


fall from a white Arabian stallion named 
Gui Pago (Time, Feb. 9). Aiding her con- 
valescence were her French secretary, Ital- 
ian hairdresser and Husband Mel Ferrer. 
At company expense she installed her 
retinue in a florid villa, refurbished to 
match the Ferrers’ Beverly Hills mansion. 

But trouble was far from over. Return- 
ing from a trip to Nicaragua, three of the 
film’s technicians were killed when their 
plane crashed near Managua. This tragedy 
was followed by a farce. when Director 
Huston led a duck-shooting party to a 
mountain lake near Durango. One of the 
hunters: Audie Murphy, the U.S. Army’s 
most decorated soldier in World War II, 
and a Texan man of action. When Mur- 
phy’s hunting companion stood up in their 
boat to fire, the recoil threw him over- 
board. The boat rolled over, stunning 
Murphy. As the two men floundered atop 
the submerged boat 350 yards offshore, 
an Austrian freelance photographer, Inge 
Morath, spotted them through her tele- 
photo lens and went to the rescue. A hand- 
some brunette and champion swimmer 
Inge jettisoned her cameras and chopped 
out to the two exhausted men. There she 
resourcefully unhooked her bra, flung one 
strap to each man, towed them behind her 
as she breast-stroked safely ashore. 
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Nosing its way down to earth, X-15’s skin of a hig! 


Nickel-containing alloy will glow with the dull cherry red of a tossed rivet. 


Inco-developed alloy to help X-15 
carry first man into space 


Alloy perfected by Inco’s continuing research program 


will help new rocket plane withstand destructive heats 


When the first manned rocket plane 
streaks in from space, temperatures 
may build up to as high as twelve 
hundred degrees. 

The ship’s nose and leading edges 
heat to a dull glowing red in seconds. 
At this destructive temperature, 
X-15’s metal skin could weaken, could 
peel off. 

Aircraft research personnel found 
the answer to this high-temperature 
problem in one of a family of heat- 
treatable nickel-chromium alloys 
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developed by Inco Research. It with- 
stands even higher temperatures 
than 1200°F! 

Remember this dramatic example 
the next time you're faced with a 
metal problem. It may have to do with 
your product, or the way you make it. 
In any event, there’s a good chance 
Inco Research may help you solve it 
with a Nickel-containing alloy. 


4», 


But research alone is not enough. 
Ample supplies of Nickel are also nec- 
essary for progress. Here, too, Inco 
anticipates the future. Extensive 
exploration for new reserves, and 
intensive development of existing 
reserves assures abundant Nickel 
supplies to meet the needs of the pres- 
ent and the future. 

You can plan for progress—for 
progress with Nickel backed up by 
Inco Research. 

The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 
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JNO, INCO NICKEL makes metals perform better, longer 








Lee Petty, NASCAR 
500-Mile Sweepstakes 
winner at Daytona, 
Fla., says, ‘““‘When it 
comes to the big test, 
only Firestones are 
good enough.” 





Firestone safety research in action at Daytona International Speedway 


Firestone breaks world stock car record at Daytona 





Firestone speedway research pays off in safer highway tires 


proving Hirestones safest and /ongest-wearing at 


Firestone is FIRST in competitive tests that prove performance for you! 
In February’s record-shattering races at Daytona’s new International Speedway, 
high-contour curves took the lid off the speed limit. It set a killing pace for some tires 
—but it couldn’t stop Firestones. Winning drivers rode them to world records for 
every racing distance! Firestones carried the six top finishers in the NASCAR# 100- 
Mile Grand National where the winner’s speed averaged 143.19 m.p.h. And only 
Firestones were good enough to finish on the top nine cars in the NASCAR 500-Mile 


Sweepstakes where the winner’s average speed was 135.52 m.p.h. Most important 


tNational Association for Stock Cars 





Rubber-X ie 


turnpike speeds! Se 


rm implement 
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of all—Firestones, and only Firestones, completed every blistering Daytona test without a_ single 
blowout. That’s important news to remember the next time you buy tires for your new or present car. 
Such Firestone proof of performance on the speedway 
means safer tires for your highway and turnpike driving. | 


Get the test-winning performance of Firestone Rubber-X} 





the longest-wearing rubber ever used in Firestone tires. “BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Buy now, on convenient terms if you wish, at your nearby Enjoy the Voice of Firestone 
on ABC tole 


Firestone Dealer or Store. Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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SCIENCE 
First Lift-Off 


The U.S. moved another stride toward 
the day when man will blast into space, 
and return, gliding through the atmos- 
phere perhaps on red-hot wings to land 
at a chosen spaceport. At California’s 
Edwards Air Force Base last week, a 
ponderous B-52 jet bomber lumbered 
down the runway, its engines spouting 
black smoke. From the rear it did not 
look right; it was lopsided, with a goodish- 
sized object hung unsymmetrically under 
its right wing. As the bomber broke 
ground, it listed slightly from the drag- 
ging weight. 

The object tucked like a streamlined 
fledgling under the bomber’s wing was 
North American’s X-15 rocket-plane, de- 
signed as the U first manned space 
vehicle. Leaving earth for the first time, 
it carried no fuel: Test Pilot Scott Cross- 
field, 38, was in the cockpit scanning a 
host of instruments that judged the per- 
formance of the mated bomber and X-15, 
whether they flew well together at all 
altitudes without dangerous yaw or buf- 
feting. The first test. as the three watch- 
ing chase planes and the two closed- 
circuit TV cameras in the B-52 confirmed, 
was an unqualified success. 

The burdened B-52 climbed to 38,000 
ft., which is the altitude where the X-15 
will be launched in free flight. In the 
dense lower air the off-center weight 
called for trim adjustments, but at the 
critical launch height and speed Mach 
0.8, there was no trouble at all. After 
70 minutes B-52 Pilot Charles Bock gen- 
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“SKIPJACK™ ON TRIALS 
More like an airplane than a ship. 
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B-52 MoTHER WITH X-15 UNDER WING 










More like a missile than an airplane. 






sed the coupled pair back down 
landing. 

Last week's flight was like the first 
hesitant step of an infant who will some 
day grow into a record-breaking runner. 
Other, more confident steps will follow. 
Soon the X-15 will be carried aloft with 
a full 15,000-lb. load of liquid oxygen 
and liquid ammonia fuel. The emergency 
fuel-ejecting system and a dozen other 
complex gadgets will be air-checked. On 
another flight the X-15, probably with 
Crossfield at the controls, will be dropped 
to glide without power to earth. Then will 
come the first tentative powered flights, 
using only a fraction of the engine's 
s0,000-lb. thrust. Finally the X-15 will 
point almost vertically upward and climb 
like a missile until it leaves nearly all 
of the atmosphere behind. It may rise 
150 miles traveling at Mach 4. If it re- 
turns from this jaunt with its wings un- 
melted and its pilot alive, the door to 
true space flight will be open at least a 
crack. Return to the earth from a satel- 
lite orbit or a trip to Mars should not 
be very much more difficult. 


Whale of a Boat 


“Fabulous, absolutely fabulous,” said 
Commander William W. Behrens Jr. of 
the nuclear submarine Skipjack, just re- 
turned last week from her first sea trials. 
“We could hardly believe it ourselves; 
everything went so ma_nificently smooth. 
The Skipjack will have no trouble holding 
every submarine record, and we won't 
even have to be good to do it.” 

Commander Behrens said a mouthful. 
Built by Electric Boat in Groton, Conn., 
with a Westinghouse Electric Corp. nu- 
clear engine, the Skipjack is the consum- 
mation of a long program to give the U.S. 
its first true submersible designed primari- 
ly for underwater work. Conventional 
diesel-electric submarines spend most of 
their time on the surface, are long and 
slender with sharp bows and flat decks. 


Submerged, their unstreamlined shape 
produces high drag, and their feeble, 


short-lived storage batteries push them 
along at a sedate, one-horse-shay speed. 


Even nuclear subs, whose main engines 
need no air and can operate at full power 
underwater, are timid compromises with 
tradition so far. The first Nautilus has a 
vestigial bow and deck, is not as round as 
she should be for real underwater speed. 

Fat in the Beam. To build a true, fish- 
like sub, the Navy scrapped all remaining 
vestiges of surface-ship design. The first 
test vehicle was the Albacore, built in 
a small (200 ft.) diesel-electric 
boat with extra-powerful batteries and a 
fat, well-streamlined hull. The Albacore's 
purpose was to use battery power extrav- 
agantly in short underwater spurts and 
find out what a true submarine could do. 
The performance was so good that the 
next step was obvious: to combine a nu- 
clear engine with an Albacore hull. 

The Skipjack is the result. After tests 
in a wind tunnel much like those for an 
airplane, the Navy settled on a length 
of 252 ft.—almost 7o ft. shorter than the 
Nautilus—a 31-ft. beam, and a blunt nose 
that makes her look more like a blimp 
than a ship. A tall, thin conning tower, 
which the crew calls a “sail,” rises out 
of her rounded, whalelike back to give 
roll-stability and carry the forward con- 
trol planes. 

Forty Knots in the Bank. The Navy is 
mum about Skipjack’s performance on 
her first trial, but her submerged speed 
beat the top speed of the Albacore (30 
knots), and may be in the range of 4o 
knots (46 m.p.h.). Few if any surface 
ships can travel so fast except over a 
glassy-smooth sea. A fast surface ship ex- 
pends most of her energy in raising waves 
in the interface between sea and air. But 
the Skipjack has no such problems. 

The problems she does encounter come 
from her very speed. Noise caused by 
water passing rapidly over the ship’s skin 
and control surfaces can play hob with 
delicate sonar gear. The Skipjack’s for- 
ward planes (used to raise or lower the 
bow during underwater maneuvers) are a 
particularly noisy item, so they were 
moved to the sail to keep them as far as 
possible from the sonar in the bow. An- 
other trouble is control. The Skipjack’s 
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World's quietest 4-place twin-engine executive 


plane . . . the new, 200-mph Beechcraft Travel Air. 





Unshackle your top men 


Are your top men worth as much to your firm as 
they could be? Or do they “hurry up and wait”, tied 
to the timetable while valuable hours of their pro- 
ductive time evaporates in needless travel delays? 
Thousands of firms are freeing their top men from 
such costly handicaps, turning wasted travel hours 
into productive hours with fast, roomy Beechcrafts. 
In a low-cost, quiet Beechcraft Travel Air, your key 
men make their own schedules, go direct at 200 mph. 
They get there fast, get the job done, get back fast, 
get on the next job. 3-day trips can often be made 
in one day. Result: more jobs done, more top-man 
decisions, better “P&L’s’’. 


MS 760 JET 


SUPER 18 TWIN-BONANZA BONANZA TRAVEL AIR 


Facts you should know: The Beechcraft Travel Air 
is America’s quietest executive airplane —less noise 
in flight than in an automobile at 60 mph. Cruises 
over 200 mph at only 75% engine power. By far the 
strongest, most rugged plane of its type. Famous 
Lycoming engines total 360 hp for unsurpassed per- 
formance and all-weather dependability. Total cost, 
including depreciation, maintenance, insurance and 
operation, as little as 3¢ per seat mile. Easy financ- 
ing and leasing plans. Write today for free brochure, 
“The Dollars and Sense of Business Flying.” Ad- 
dress: Public Relations Dept., Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. A. 


eechcraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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How does the ( 


) compare with SIMCA? 





Choose any of SIMCA’s competitors, 
and check it against these facts: 
SIMCA is a 4-door, 5 passenger car, 
backed by Chrysler Corporation, 
with parts and service anywhere. 
And SIMCA’s front-mounted engine 
means better balance and stability. 
Editors of a leading sports car 


magazine said SIMCA “will out- 
perform anything else in its price 
class’ SIMCA has a one-piece Uni- 
Gard body, heater, defroster, and re- 
clining seats as standard equipment 
on all Super DeLuxe and sports 
models. Ask your SIMCA dealer for 


worksheet car comparison forms. 


‘is Priced from $1698, East and Gulf 
ly Coast ports of entry. Inland freight 
and local taxes extra. 


S/ Ampetted fem (bes by agate 


SIMCA SALES OFFICE 





CHRYSLER MOTORS CORPORATION * DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
IN CANADA: SIMCA SALES OFFICE, CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTO. WINDSOR. ONTARIO 


Pride in your office... pride in your work... calls for 
distinctive ARISTOCRAT Modular Furniture 


THAOT ARN 


The versatility of this superb collection of soundly 
engineered, distinctively designed Modular Furni- : 
ture is limitless. Exciting new arrangements and 4 
styling innovations never before possible are now $ 
F able. You can specify components combined $ 
for greatest possible on-the-job utility and grouped ! Modular Furniture” and FF244— 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 





specifically for working comfort and increased 
efficiency. The wide selection of harmonious colors 
and two-tone combinations enables you to com- 
plete your ideal of a “dream office”. 

Consult your local Remington Rand representa- 
tive about our special layout and planning service. 
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Division of SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Rm, 1307, 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10 
Send free copy of new color book- 
let FF223—“ARISTOCRAT 
“Office Planning Card" to 

Name & Title. 

Company—___ —— 

A 

City, Zone State 





| aircraftlike “stick.” 


maximum depth has not been announced, 
but even if it is better than 1,000 ft., the 
ship has a comparatively thin layer of 
water in which to maneuver. Cruising at 
40 knots (673 ft. per second) close to her 
depth limit, a slight error in the up-and- 
down steering will carry her down to hull- 
crushing depths in seconds. 

When the Skipjack is maneuvering un- 
der the surface like a sportive whale, she 
must be handled more like an airplane 
than a ship. Her pilot, copilot and engi- 
neer are strapped tight in airplane-type 
seats, steering in three dimensions with an 
And as Skipjack dives 
and banks and turns in the dark depths 


| propelled by her tireless nuclear engine. 


the rest of the 83-man crew hang on for 
dear life. Only when the Skipjack comes 
to the surface does she tend to wallow 
clumsily like a surfaced whale. 


° 
Misery Begins at 70 

After years of listening to the lament 
“Tt isn’t the heat, it’s the humidity,” the 
U.S. Weather Bureau has finally decided 
to warn—or at least try to warn—people 
when a particularly sticky day is in the 
offing. By the time next summer's heat 
and humidity come along, the forecaster 
will have a “discomfort index” that com- 
bines both the air’s temperature and the 
amount of moisture in it. Under the 
formula, explains Climatologist Earl C. 
Thom, a discomfort figure of 75 might 
mean 80° temperature and 60% relative 
humidity, or it could mean 85° tempera- 
ture and 30% relative humidity, or 75° 
temperature, 100° humidity. All are un- 
pleasant. Thom estimates that 10% of 
the population can expect to feel uncom- 
fortable before the index reaches 70. When 
it reaches 75, half the people are un- 
comfortable. At the index of 79, every- 
body is uncomfortable. 


Civilization's Cradle 


Where is the motherland of civiliza- 
tion? Prehistorians generally locate it in 
Mesopotamia, but Seton Lloyd, director 
of the British Institute of Archaeology 
t Ankara, thinks that the Anatolian Pla- 
teau farther north in Turkey may have 
been civilized first. One of his field parties 
has excavated a Bronze Age site near 
Burdur that looked at first like a small 
village of a dozen small houses. Deeper 
down, the diggers found mud and stone 
fortifications 10 to 15 ft. thick, and 
wooden upper story that was apparently 
destroyed by fire about 4,500 B.C. Under 
the ruins were human skeletons and a 
great mass of pottery, clay figurines and 
other artifacts. 

The usual theory is that Anatolia was 
not inhabited by civilized people until 
about 3,000 B.C., when the cultures of 





| Mesopotamia moved slowly north. But 


the walled village seems to be as old as 
anything in Mesopotamia, and heaped-up 
debris under it hints that the place was 
occupied by civilized town-dwellers 500 
years before the walls were built. So 
man’s first, faltering civilization may have 
spread from Anatolia to Mesopotamia and 
later Greece. 
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Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is *“The Best In The House” 


1. “Pole-vaulting over a bull may look like a new wrinkle, 


7 © 
r ur | ‘a but “bull-vaulting’ is as old as it is exciting,” writes Donald Kees, 
in American friend of Canadian Club. “Goya, the famor 





>pan- 


ish artist, depicted the stunt in an 1815 etching. When I saw a 


matador execute 





in this South American bull ring: 
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2. “I’m no bullfighter, but T used to be 3. “I was airborne by the time ‘El Toro’ reached 
good at pole vaulting and a practice session me, but when I hit the ground I dashed behind the 


ted the bull as it wheeled 


formance? Not me. Those 






refreshed my technique. We were at the barrier. Cape-wielders dist: 
Rancho Vista Hermosa outside ta. When to charge again. Repeat ps 
the bull charged out, | nearly lost my nerve. longs t 





my enthusiasm, 





horns had damp 





Why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? can stay with Canadian Club all evening 
Only Canadian Club has a distinctive flavor long . . . in short ones before dinner, tall 
that captures in one great whisky the light- ones after. Canadian Club is made by 
ness of scotch and the smooth satisfaction Hiram Walker, distillers of fine whiskies 
of bourbon. That’s why no other whisky for over 100 years. It’s “The Best In The 
in all the world tastes quite like it. You House” in 87 lands. 


6 years old + 90.4 proof + Imported from Canada 


IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC., DETROIT MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN W.AISXY 


a ‘Goyesca’ last month at the Santa Maria bull 
sogota, Colombia, | was fascinated. “Why not try it?’ my 


So the next day I did 





4. “My courage was spared 
another test when my host ap- 
peared with highballs. ‘This tastes 
familiar,” I said. It should have. 


It was Canadian Club.” 











CHEVROLET— 


What could beat one of these beauties =Car (a fa Z 
(unless it’s two of “em!) — ee  . a 
= = 
Fresh-minted models for every taste. All with a remarkable new — 5 5: (33 - é ye FR 


ride, new room, new safety, new handling ease — and Chevy's own 
special brand of economy and reliability. There's a Chevrolet for 
you — and you ll want it for all its worth. Stop by your dealer's 


and pick it out. 





1— Biscayne Utility Sedan. Chevy's prices 


start right here—a handy, handsome 2 r 


with 31 cu. ft. of cargo space behind front seat. 





2—Brookwood 2-Door, Chevrolet's lowest 
priced wagon, is as dutiful as it is beautiful. 
Seats 6, holds up to 92 cu. ft. of ca 





3—Impala 4-Door, most clegant family 
sedan in the line, makes you wonder why any- 
one would want a car that costs more. 


4— 1 Camino combines stunning p 
car styling with the load space of a pickup. 





nger 





Good looks never carried so much we 


S—Impala Convertible. Chevy's got a spe- 
cial formula for carefree top-down fun, 


6— Biscayne 2-Door. This beauty’s the low- 
est priced 6-passenger Chevy you can buy! 


7— Nomad 4-Door, 6-passenger 


wagon—finest of Chevrolet's 5 wonderful 


station 


wagons, 


8—Bel Air 4-Door. As luxurious as it 
looks, yet priced just above Chevy's thriftiest 


sedans. 
1-Door. Chevy’s lowest 
eats 6, holds 92 eu, ft. of 


9— Brookwood 
priced 4-door wagor 


cargo with rear seat down, 





10—Bel Air 2-Door, distinctively st 


inside and out, carries 


i price tag just a not h 





above Chevy's thriftiest 2-door sedan. 


11—Impala Sport Sedan. Here's a 4- 
door hardtop with the kind of looks and luxury 





you'd expect only on the most expensive 


makes. 


12—AKingswood 4-Door, 9-passenger sta- 


Mlers rear-facing third seat and 





tron wage 


power-operated rear window at no extra cost 





13—Impala_ Sport Coupe. It’s one of 
Chevy's full series of elegant Impalas for "59. 
And you won't find a handsomer hardtop 
anywhere! 


14—Parkwood 4-Door, 6 passenger station 
wagon, distinctively trimmed inside and out, 
the thrifty Brookwoods 





priced a shade above 


15—Bel Air Sport Sedan, It's Chevy's 
lowest priced hardtop—and it makes beauti 


ful sense! 


16—Corvette. Take the wheel of America’s 
only authentic sports car and treat yourself to 


the snappiest, happiest driving you've known. 


17—Biscayne 4-Door, thriftiest 4-door 
sedan in the line, is another big 


reason 


Chevy's the car that’s wanted for all its worth! 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors 
Detroit 2, Michigan 





Advertisement 








FORTUNATELY. 
THEY WANT AND EXPECT IDEAS 


Readers of magazines expect to be stimulated and IDEAS from the advertisements in magazines as 
influenced as well as informed. They look to mag- well as from the editorial content. Certainly, this 
azines for thoughtful opinions. . . for expressions is a unique and productive environment in which 
of taste...in short, for IDEAS. And they expect to sell services or product advantages. 
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This is one of a series of advertisements sponsored by Time INC., publisher of TIME, Lire, FORTUNE and SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. Each advertisement delineates what this collage graphically suggests—eighteen of the values 
that make advertising in magazines a uniquely powerful force for mass selling: 1. Specific Appeal 2. Informa- 
tion 3. IDEAS 4. Anticipation 5. Change 6. Change of Pace 7. Beauty 8. Loyalty 9. Concentration 10. Perception 
11. Confidence 12. Solidity 13. Authority 14. Retail Tie-ins 15. Response 16. Privacy 17. Selection 18. Audience. 
















THE PRESS 





Noose on the News 


“Every bloody so-called journalist in 
this country looks to the government,” 
cried dhoti-draped Ramanath Goenka, In- 
dia’s top newspaper owner (eight dailies, 
three weeklies), last week. “I will def- 
initely close down my papers if I have 
to. There is nothing else to do. They 
think I’m bluffing.” Goenka’s outburst 
was aimed specifically at a government 
move to raise the wages of Indian news- 
paper employees. But beyond that, it was 
aimed at a general situation that last 
week saw Prime Minister Jawaharlal Neh- 
ru’s government taking a new hitch in the 
noose it has placed around the neck of a 
free press. 

The noose has been tightening ever 
since India won its independence from 
Britain in 1947. The government controls 
the pay of Indian newsmen, a fact which 
gives it a club over both staff and manage- 
ment. In 1952 a government commission 
was appointed with sweeping advisory 
powers over the commercial affairs of 
newspapers. 

The Indian government also controls 
all news distribution facilities, and by in- 
forming the U.S.’s Associated Press that 
its license will not be renewed when it 
expires late this month, India moved to- 
ward granting a near monopoly on the 
supply of foreign news. Agence France 
Presse got shut out when its Indian out- 
let, the independent United Press of India 
(no kin to United Press International), 
founded in the 1930s by leaders of the 
Congress freedom movement, collapsed 
last fall. United Press International, seek- 
ing a contract to supply Ramanath Goen- 
ka's chain, has been pointedly discouraged 
by the government. 

The idea behind India’s policy toward 
foreign news agencies is to protect its only 
remaining domestic news agency, Press 
Trust of India, from ruinous competi- 
tion. It is an ironic fact that by trying to 
help Press Trust of India (which depends 
heavily for revenue on the government- 
owned All India Radio), India is also giv- 
ing a near monopoly of foreign news 
service to the agency that supplies Press 
Trust: Britain’s Reuters Ltd., long a sym- 
bol to Indians of British imperialism. It 
is even more ironic that India, which 
won its national freedom so dearly, has 
created a press which is one of the 
most drably conformist outside the Iron 
Curtain. 


Joiner's Rejoinders 

Promptly at 3 o'clock one afternoon 
last week, Ernest Joiner, 47, editor of the 
weekly Ralls, Texas Banner (circ. 1,175), 
planted a cigar beneath his mustache, 
wrapped a grimy printer’s apron about 
his waist and flipped the switch on the 
old flatbed press. As the first ink-wet 
copies of the Banner began to roll, it 
seemed much like the press run of any 
of thousands of other small-town U.S. 
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papers. It wasn’t. If last week's edition 
ran true to form, Editor Joiner’s own 
column in the Banner would be excerpted 
or reprinted in full in much larger South- 
Western newspapers. The reason: Ernest 
Joiner, as one of the most outspokenly 
devil-take-the-hindmost editors in the 
U.S., is always quotable, often blurts out 
the sentiments that the larger papers 
would like to say on their own but dare 
not. Excerpts from some of Joiner’s re- 
joinders: 

On Timid Newspapers: “This is the 
age of the weaseling phrase. A low-down 
stinking insurance executive who makes 





John Wilson 


Epitor JOINER 
Like liquor—out of town. 


off with the life savings of his customers 
is, in newspaper wording, the ‘head of a 
crumbling financial empire.’ A two-legged 
s.o.b. may be questioned in terms of his 
casual canine heredity, but he must never 
be called the s.o.b. he is.” 

On Sermons: “Those who have ex- 
pressed concern over the editor’s apparent 
lack of reverence will be prostrate with 
joy to learn that he acquired a new Bible 
last week. It cost $34.95, has 773,692 
words in it, and it is such interesting 
reading we are considering asking minis- 
ters of our acquaintance to base a Sunday 
sermon on it one day when there is a lull 
upon the congregation from an overdose 
of economics, labor statistics, soil conser- 
vation, politics and the lagging subscrip- 


. tion campaign for a bigger church.” 


On Home-Town Morals (after Ralls 
moviegoers traveled 32 miles to Lubbock 
to see a Brigitte Bardot movie): “They 
wouldn't be caught dead attending it in 
Ralls. Rallsites take their movies like 
they take their liquor—out of town. That 
way, nobody gets contaminated and all 
the kids remain vestal virgins.” 


On a "Banner" Price Hike: “We're 
not apologizing for the rate increase. We 
don’t recall that our favorite grocer 
knocked himself out explaining when our 
favorite 46-oz. can of tomato juice 
jumped from 19¢ two years ago to 36¢ 
as of today. There’s nothing prohibitive 
about $4 a year for a home-town news- 
paper. That’s about 74¢ a copy. About 
half our readers loll around coffee shops 
swilling from four to twelve cups of rto¢ 
coffee every day. They shouldn’t squawk 
about paying the price of one cup of cof- 
fee for what we work all week to produce, 
and to improve their minds with our ver- 
sion of whatinell’s happening.” 

On Bias: “Last week we printed the 
honor roll for the colored school. A 
couple of characters gave birth to a two- 
headed calf, sideways, when they read it. 
Our opinion is that colored students, with 
three strikes against them on_ books, 
equipment and the facilities for study, 
are to be commended above a lot of white 
children we know who can’t make an 
honor roll with the best of instruction 
and educational facilities. We think effort 
should be recognized. We think news 
should be printed. If these two convic- 
tions of ours soil the lily-white hands 
and Christian consciences of a handful 
of bigoted Klu Kluckers, they are in- 
vited to get the hell off our subscrip- 
tion list.” 

On Integration: “I think we can have 
integration as far as politics and human 
rights go without getting in bed with 
Negroes. I don’t think anybody ever got 
pregnant by drinking out of the same 
water fountain.” 


New Laws in France 

In the welter of legal reforms pushed 
through by Charles de Gaulle when he 
took over France's destiny last year, two 
new laws set the press to trembling. One 
decreed imprisonment or fines for anyone 
publishing “by act, word or writing that 
which throws discredit on jurisdictional 
act or decision.” The other authorized 
the same punishment for “whoever pub- 
lishes before the intervention of the de- 
finitive jurisdictional decision comment 
tending to exercise pressures on the de- 
clarations of witnesses or on the decisions 
of judges.” 

What did the new laws mean? Seeking 
to find out, newsmen had their worst 
fears confirmed: no photographs of court 
witnesses could be published; cops, mag- 
istrates, lawyers, judges and witnesses 
were barred from giving any information 
to newsmen about cases under judgment. 
France's freewheeling press reacted ex- 
plosively. Cried Libération; “It has been 
a long time since anyone in France could 
talk about what is happening in Algeria. 
Now we will not be permitted to publish 
what is happening in France.” 

Last week Minister of Justice Edmond 
Michelet tried to quiet the outcry. “We 
had an ancient judicial system,” he said 
soothingly. “It has been replaced by a 
system more modern and liberal.” The 
French press was not so sure. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
The 4,749,000 Problem 


Unemployment, the No. 1 U.S. eco- 
nomic problem, is still failing to react to 
the gains in the rest of the economy. So 
the latest figures from the Commerce 
and Labor departments showed last week. 
The jobless in February rose 25,000, to 
4.749.000, while employment also in- 
creased 16,000, to 62,722,000. The rate 
of unemployment. seasonally adjusted 
rose from 6% of the labor force, where 
it has stood so far this year, to 6.1%. 
Ordinarily, so small a change would be 
discounted; it could be a statistical error. 
What worried economists was the failure 
of employment to chalk up the season- 
al rise that usually comes in February. 
Nonetheless, Administration economists 
expect the employment and unemploy- 
ment picture to improve slowly, simply 
because in almost every other area the 
U.S. economy is showing signs of in- 
creased vigor. Items: 

@ The stock market rolled upward to new 
highs to end the week at an alltime rec- 
ord of 614.69 on the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trials average. 

Output of steel rose to a historic high 
of 2,556,000 tons as the industry operated 
at 90.3% of capacity, highest since April 
1957. When capacity was smaller. 

@ Auto production slowed 2%, but last 
week's production schedule of 131,096 
cars was 52% higher than the same week 
a year ago. So far in 1959, auto produc- 
tion is running 23° ahead of 1958, but 
there are signs of further slowing. Buick, 
Chevrolet and Mercury trimmed plans. 

@ Department store sales across the na- 
tion rose 5% above a year ago. 

@ Commercial loans, which have been 
running slower than expected, rose $46 
million, to $29 billion in early March, 
$8,000,000 above the year-earlier total. 


Warning on Prices 

Discarding its usual veil of silence, the 
staid Federal Reserve Board last week 
issued its harshest criticism of U.S. price- 
boosting heard in recent years. Up be- 
fore the Senate antitrust subcommittee 
stepped the Fed's research director, Ralph 
A. Young, with the charge that industry's 
price hikes—notably in autos and steel— 
cut demand and employment even further 
during the recession. Industry, he said, 
“needs to use more often the time-tested 
prescription of lower prices as a cure for 
inadequate demand and to resort less to 
appeals to Government. 

Young's testimony was doubly signifi- 
cant because it came just after disclosure 
of a statement by the Administration's 
chief economist, Raymond J. Saulnier, 
that price increases not only aggravated 
the recession but contributed greatly to 
causing it: “These price increases were a 
major factor in limiting demand.” Saul- 
nier singled out for attack the rises in 
“heavy industries and those producing au- 
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AUTOMEN Breecu & Forp 
First on the record. 


tomobiles and other consumer durables.” 

What worried Washington now was that 
industrial prices have started to inch up 
sooner than usual for a recession-recovery 
period. Though the consumer price index 
has remained fairly stable since mid- 
1958, the Fed’s Young said that industrial 
prices have climbed 14% above the 
previous record of 1957. That was all 
Subcommittee Chairman Estes Kefauver 
had to hear. He warned that big business 
and big labor alike are now being offered 
“their last chance to police themselves 
without controls.” 





Economist YOUNG 
Last chance to police. 


Small-Car Push 


The well-founded reports were finally 
confirmed. Ford Motor Co. announced 
last week that it will introduce a small 
or compact car during the 1960 model 
year, “barring changes in the market or 
other circumstances.”’ Thus it became the 
first of the Big Three to go on record, 
though crash programs of all the compa- 
nies for small cars have been an open 
secret for weeks (Time, Feb. 2). 

Actually, Henry Ford II and Chairman 
Ernest Breech had not intended to say 
anything about Ford's economy car until 
it was ready to be marketed, lest it keep 
people from buying this year’s cars. What 
forced the company's hand was the fact 
that the Ford Foundation is preparing to 
sell some 2,000,000 shares of Ford Motor 
stock. Ford lawyers decided that the regis- 
tration statement on the sale, required by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
would have to take note of Ford’s plans 
for the small car. Under SEC’s full- 
disclosure requirement, prospective stock 
purchasers must be told of any major 
corporate change in the works—especial- 
ly one that could conceivably run up 
losses. So Henry Ford II decided to spring 
the news to stockholders at the same 
time that the registration was filed. 

Follow the Leader. Though the com- 
pany gave no details about its six-cylinder, 
108-in.-wheelbase car, it is known to be 
seriously considering producing an econ- 
omy-size Edsel for the 1961 model year 
in addition to the compact car. It already 
has clay-model prototypes of a conven- 
tional-size Edsel and a compact Edsel. 
The compact Edsel would be a slightly 
larger version of next fall’s compact Ford, 
might be brought out under another name 
in 1961 if Ford decides to continue pro- 
ducing the standard Edsel. The small Ed- 
sel or its counterpart could take the place 
of cheaper Ford six-cylinder cars, fill the 
gap between Ford's small car and its 
more expensive models, e.g., the Fairlane. 
In 1961 Ford may add a station wagon 
to its scheduled small car. 

Ford's announcement is sure to put pres- 
sure on competitors to announce def- 
inite plans for a small car, Only the day 
before the Ford announcement, Chrysler 
President Lester (“Tex”) Colbert revealed 
that Chrysler has already spent $40 mil- 
lion to develop a six-cylinder small car 
with a 105-110-in. wheelbase. With a slap 
at Chevy's rear-engine small car, Colbert 
said the engine in Chrysler's car will be 
in front, ‘where it belongs.” But Colbert 
emphasized that Chrysler will not decide 
whether to produce its cars until “late 
summer,” added that he would withhold 
public announcement as long as possible 
to avoid hurting sales of t959 Chrysler 
models. Said he: “If our competitors 
come along with a small car, we'll come 
right along with them—but we don’t want 
to be the fair-headed boys and be there 
first.” Detroit did not see any chance 
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that Colbert could be first, is convinced 
that he cannot market a small car before 
1960, later than the target dates of both 
Ford and General Motors. 

Small Ahead of Big? Only General 
Motors remained mum, but the silence 
concealed a lot of activity. Farther ahead 
than either of its Big Three competitors 
toward mass-producing a small car, G.M. 
will have ready for introduction in the 
fall a compact, six-cylinder auto with a 
part-aluminum engine in the rear. Last 
week the trade magazine Motor Life re- 
ported that G.M. is also considering man- 
ufacturing several models (e.g., Pontiac, 
Buick) using one basic body shell, will 
sel] them through its separate dealers. 

Such activity brought I-told-you-so 
nods at American Motors, which has 
climbed into fifth place in sales with its 
compact Rambler. American Motors be- 
trayed no concern about the Big Three's 
entrance into its field. Said President 
George Romney: “We expect the Big 
Three to follow Rambler into the field of 
compact cars for the simple reason that 
this is the real growth part of the market. 
If they do, compact-car sales should reach 
an annual rate of 3,000,000 units by 1963. 
The upheaval that is in evidence in the 
automobile market is the signal for the 
end of big-car sales dominance in the 
U.S. The compact car will soon take over 
the leadership.” 


PERSONNEL 
Editor in the Chamber 


Outside the Washington offices of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, a square- 
faced, silver-haired newspaperman kept 
vigil last week while the chamber’s board 
voted on a new president. When the vote 
was in, the newspaperman got a good sto- 
ry for his paper—and a surprise: he had 
been elected president. His name: Erwin 
Dain Canham, 55, deft-penciled, wide- 
ranging editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor and the first newspaperman in 
the chamber’s long line of 32 presidents. 
Said Editor Canham: “I am_ intensely 
surprised but deeply grateful.” 

“Spike” Canham had a hint of what 
might happen. A member of the cham- 
ber’s board of directors for the past 5} 
years, he had been asked in January 
whether he would accept a nomination 
for the post. Canham went back to Bos- 
ton, searched his own mind, and huddled 
with colleagues for several days to deter- 
mine whether accepting would compro- 
mise his integrity as an editor. He decid- 
ed that it would not, gave the green light. 

No Cussing. Canham is a gentle, schol- 
arly newsman who started in the trade at 
the age of eight by taking news items 
over the telephone for his father, a coun- 
try publisher in Lisbon, Me. He joined 
the 17-year-old Monitor after graduation 
from Bates College in 1925, became the 
Monitor’s managing editor at 37, its edi- 
tor in 1945. A Christian Scientist who 
neither smokes, drinks nor cusses, Can- 
ham is one of journalism’s busiest men. 
Besides editing the Monitor, he writes a 
column on international affairs, moder- 
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Jomes F. Coyne 
Monitor's CANHAM 
Very much in the middle. 


ates a weekly TV program in Boston 
called Starring the Editors. He also heads 
Columbia University’s National Manpow- 
er Council, advises the Government on 
information work. He was named cham- 
ber president, says Canham, because “they 
wanted me to put into words some of the 
ideas they feel to be the beliefs and prob- 
lems of U.S. business.” 

New Capitalism. Canham believes that 
modern U.S. capitalism is far different 
from the capitalism of half a century ago, 
and that it is still “in the state of evolu- 
tion, cleaning up the many abuses of the 
past.” He describes his economic philoso- 


phy as “very much in the middle,” against 
too much power for both labor and man- 
agement, He is in favor of “the freest 
possible market. There is a great danger 
of cartelism in the American economy and 
a great deal of concern over the problem 
of bigness.” On the other hand, he does 
not believe that the closed or union shop 
or opposition to the right-to-work laws 
“serves the interests of the unions in the 
long, long run,” calls them “a crutch.” 

Fighting inflation is on a par with as- 
suring further economic growth as a na- 
tional problem, says Canham. One big 
reason that both the problems of growth 
and unemployment must be solved: “The 
U.S. is involved in the greatest competi- 
tive struggle in history.” Yet Canham 
favors liberalization of nonstrategic trade 
with Russia. Says he; “It is definitely in 
our national interest that the standard of 
living of the Russian people be improved. 
But that doesn’t mean, for instance, that 
we should enable them to get into the 
world petroleum market. That wouldn’t 
necessarily mean a better life for the 
Russians, and it might give them the 
chance to exploit other peoples.” 


CREDIT 
For Everything 


Some 1,800 bankers gathered last week 
at the annual National Instalment Credit 
Conference in Chicago searching for new 
prescriptions to satisfy the U.S. consum- 
er’s insatiable craving for credit. During 
the past decade, personal income has in- 
creased 69% to $354 billion, but consum- 
er credit has bolted 201% to $43 billion. 
New installment loans in January hit an 
alltime peak of $3.8 billion. 

"Instant Money." Every day banks are 
sprouting new gimmicks to lure credit 
customers. Taking a cue from the success- 
ful Diners’ Club (Time, Sept. 22), some 
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CONSTRUCTION BOOM of $630 
billion in next decade is seen 
by ARCHITECTURAL FORuM, building 
magazine. It predicts $75 billion a 
year in 1968, 53% over 1958. 


BRITISH ATOM SUB reactor 
will be built by Westinghouse, first 
such reactor to be sent abroad. 
Westinghouse got contract because 
no British firms build the pres- 
surized water reactor found best 
for subs. British firms have been 
concentrating on large generators 
for power stations. 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT will de- 
velop light, cheaper, all-weather 
fighter (N-156F) for allies under 
Air Force contract. Plane is sim- 
pler to maintain, easier to fly than 
standard U.S. fighters. 


CASH DIVIDENDS of $387 mil- 
lion were paid out by U.S. corpo- 
rations in February, $10.6 million 
more than February 1958. Manage- 


ments have paid out $1.26 billion 
in dividends so far this year, up 
244% from last year. 


CAPITAL SPENDING on new 
plant and equipment in the U.S. 
will hit $32 billion this year, up 
4.7% from 1958, noted the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the SEC. 


ALEXANDER L. GUTERMA won 
a round in his battle with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
when it rescinded the ban on trad- 
ing in Bon Ami, a Guterma com- 
pany. The SEC continued its sus- 
pension of F. L. Jacobs, another Gu- 
terma corporation. 


ANTIFUNGUS PILL that com- 
bats athlete’s foot, ringworm and 
other fungus diseases will be sold 
in U.S., if Food and Drug Admin- 
istration approves, by Johnson & 
Johnson and Schering Corp. It was 
developed by Britain's big Glaxo 
Laboratories Ltd. 


OO 
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EERING away from his free-trade 

position, President Eisenhower last 
week clamped mandatory quotas on oil 
imports. His reason: “national securi- 
ty.” The curbs were made compulsory 
because some importers were violat- 
ing the “voluntary” quotas imposed 
months ago. Under the new order, total 
daily imports will be cut from about 
2,000,000 bbl. to 1,500,000, and oil 
products and residual fuel oils will be 
restricted for the first time; products 
will be slashed from 300,000 bbl. to 
60,000, residuals trimmed slightly. 
The new curbs, said the President, are 
intended to stimulate exploration for 
oil at home, ensure a sufficient supply 
in case war blocks the nation’s sea 
lanes. 

The big, integrated oil companies, 
who do most of the importing, scoffed 
at this reasoning, since the order also 
restricts oil from Canada, which is 
highly unlikely to be cut off by war. 
If the U.S. needs a big hoard, they 
argued, it should import more rather 
than less, keep its own oil for emergen- 
cies. They called the mandatory order, 
which will boost the price of oil, simply 
a protectionist victory for the hard- 
lobbying Texas independent oilmen. 
What worried free traders everywhere 
was whether the quotas would open 
the door to new protectionism for other 
industries, under the guise of “national 
security.” 




























e. 

Until a few months ago, the Eisen- 
hower Administration stoutly rebuffed 
the “national security” pleas of lobby- 
ists, who wanted to block imports of 
such items as watches and woolens. But 
the wind recently began to shift: the 
new chief at the office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization, Leo Hoegh, tossed 
out a bid by English Electric Co. Ltd. 
to build two hydraulic-electric tur- 
bines for the Greers Ferry Dam in 
Arkansas, instead chose a 21% higher 
bid from Philadelphia’s Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp., thus giving some po- 
litical help to Republican Congress- 
man Hugh Scott (Time, Feb. 2). Last 
week the coalmen demanded still 
tougher controls on imports of residual 
fuel oils, arguing “national defense.” 
Lobbyists for cobalt, fluorspar, tung- 
sten (which are already heavily stock- 
piled) and such debatable defense 
needs as dental burs and wool knit 
gloves are also clamoring for OCDM 
to squeeze off imports. 

The biggest and loudest of the pend- 
ing “national security” arguments con- 
cerns heavy electrical equipment. A 
ban on all Government buying of for- 
eign hydraulic turbines and virtually 
all other equipment is demanded by 



























HE NEW PROTECTIONISM 


“National Security” v. Free Trade 





General Electric, Westinghouse, Allis- 
Chalmers and other U.S. makers. They 
contend that U.S. equipment is better 
and breaks down less, that foreign 
builders in wartime could not supply 
parts and services to bomb-damaged 
U.S. power plants. They admit that 
they cannot compete with low-wage 
(about one-third the U.S. average) 
foreign producers, but plead that 
the U.S. should support the domestic 
industry to keep its huge machines 
and highly skilled men ready for an 
emergency. 
es 

Foreign makers contend that this is 
plain trade nationalism. For one thing, 
a mere one-half of 1% of the U.S. 
electric supply depends on foreign gen- 
erating equipment. Also, U.S. makers 
export far more heavy electric equip- 
ment than the U.S. imports—$84o mil- 
lion exported, v. $61 million imported 
from 1952 to 1957. Private utilities 
have bought little foreign gear, but the 
Tennessee Valley Authority last month 
selected Britain’s C. A. Parsons & Co. 
Ltd. to build a 500,000 kw. turbogen- 
erator—one of the world’s biggest—at 
Tuscumbia, Ala., and said that Parsons 
is indeed “qualified, technically com- 
petent and adequately equipped.” Par- 
sons’ evaluated bid of $13 million was 
$6,300,000 below the nearest domestic 
bidder. TVA found “the import duty 
[12% to 17%] is adequate to protect 
U.S. manufacturers against differences 
in labor costs.’ What about national 
security? Replied TVA: Total war 
would probably knock out foreign and 
U.S. plants alike, thus “early repair or 
replacement would seem unlikely no 
matter where the unit was built.” 

OCDM will soon have to decide 
whether to bar all U.S. Government 
buying of foreign heavy electrical 
equipment, just at a time when U.S. 
free-trade policies are winning converts 
abroad. Last fall Britain scrapped her 
dollar controls on many imports, thus 
opened her power-project bids to all 
comers. 

. 

At stake in the electric—and other— 
cases are decisions crucial not only to 
free trade. If the protectionists win, 
the “national security” dodge will cre- 
ate many new problems for all free en- 
terprise—as the quotas on oil imports 
show. The U.S. Government warned 
that it will police oil prices; if prices 
rise beyond levels set by OCDM, the 
U.S. will let in more imports. Further 
victories by the protectionists could 
well bring price controls on many an- 
other industry and take the U.S. a long 
step toward peacetime price controls for 
the whole economy. 


200 banks have shuffled themselves into 
the credit-card game. Last week Georgia's 
ten hard-selling Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Banks popped out the latest varia- 
tion, advertised “Instant mMoney—Cash 
Loans Within 20 Seconds.” The C. & S. 
device is a charge card that enables one 
to draw immediate cash up to thousands 
of dollars from any C. & S. teller’s win- 
dow, or to charge consumer goods at 1,000 
Georgia stores. At month’s end, the card- 
holder gets a single bill from the bank. 
Last week C. & S. was busy mailing cards 
to 100,000 customers, and offering them 
to all other good credit risks. 

Banks have found the credit card a 
sure-fire way to drum up credit business 
(instead of taking a one-shot loan, the 
cardholder becomes a permanent credit 
customer). In the typical system used by 
Chase Manhattan Bank, the stores pay a 
fee of 6% or less on charge-card business, 
depending on volume. Cardholders get the 
service free if they pay their monthly 
bills on time; or they can pay in five 
monthly installments, with a 1% monthly 
charge on the unpaid balance. 

Last week Manhattan's Bankers Trust 
Co., seventh biggest in the U.S., launched 
a plan to give customers frequent loans 
without bothering to make loan applica- 
tions. The system, adopted so far by some 
20 major banks: the customer gets a line 
of credit, usually from $100 to $6,000, 
that goes into his checking account. He 
then writes checks, pays back in twelve 
or more monthly installments, is charged 
1% or more monthly interest on the out- 
standing balance. 

This idea, called revolving credit or 
check credit, was pioneered by Boston’s 
First National Bank in 1955. Last week 
its Vice President Harold B. Hassinger 
told the Chicago meeting that profits from 
the plan not only run 50% higher than on 
personal loans, but that it has helped 
boost personal loan business 40% by pop- 
ularizing credit, Said Hassinger: “Don’t 
be surprised if this plan does ultimately 
displace most everything but the open 
charge account with the grocer and other 
retail outlets.” 

The limits of quick credit are bounded 
only by the businessman's imagination. 
Last month Amarillo’s First National 
Bank wheeled out a car credit card to buck 
the big auto financing agencies. The holder 
presents the card in the auto showroom to 
prove that he has the bank’s approval for 
a loan, like a cash buyer can drive out in 
a new car within minutes. 

Charm on the Cuff. The new credit 
ideas bring closer the credit man’s dream 
of a single card or check for almost all 
goods and services. The granddaddy of 
the credit cards, Diners’ Club, has re- 
cently added health resorts, beauty par- 
lors, charm schools, theaters from Broad- 
way to Los Angeles, even boxing arenas 
and ballparks; for the fiscal year (ending 
March 31) it expects membership to rise 
by 425,000 and hit more than 1,000,000, 
billings to be $140 million, up 54%. 
American Express, which recently signed 
3,753 auto dealers to honor its cards on 
repair jobs, has attracted 600,000 mem- 
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ClutierProot 


>... almost 
like having 
two desks 
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“Look! More drawers, all organized 
to keep the top free of clutter.’ 


SHAW-WALKER 


You couldn’t afford to give 
every office worker two desks. 
But these new Shaw-Walker 
“Clutter-Proof” desks nearly 
double your usable work space 
without extra floor space. 

How’ s it done— More drawer 
space, more top space, more in- 
built working conveniences 
than you have ever seen. Even 
the letter trays, telephone and 
wastebasket are in drawers. 

So confusion-proof are the 
drawer interiors, so perfectly 
do they organize everything 
needed at any desk — you get 





more done easier and faster. 

But this remarkable “Clut- 
ter-Proof”’ Desk is only one of 
Shaw-Walker’s time- and 
space-savers that will help re- 
duce your office costs. There are 
automatic expanding file draw- 
ers; step-saving fireproof cabi- 
nets; error-proof filing systems; 
time-saving payroll plans; effi- 
cient automation accessories 
and numerous others. 

See them all at one of our 
17 branches or 470 dealers. Or 
write for our 252-page color- 
ful catalog, the Office Guide. 






Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 62, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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I'm Still Waiting for 
that Extra Eighth... 


Maybe you recognize him. 

He’s the man who buys a stock at 
32 say, and watches it climb all the 
way to 40. 


Then he decides to sell, take his 
profic and reinvest in another $40 
stock that seems to offer much better 
opportunities for continued growth. 

So far, so good, But then he starts 
to think: 


“After all, if the stock went all the 
way to $40, why don’t I wait for it to 
hit 4014, 4014, even 401/,?” 

Now that’s tempting, true. But over 
the years, we've watched any number of 
investors wait for that “extra eighth” 
... Seen too many of them finally have 
to settle for $38, $36, $35, instead. 


This is the time when your broker 
can be a big help. Because he has facts 
which will help you to decide on a 
proper course of action — whether it 
be to sell or to buy. 

Why not ask a seasoned Merrill 
Lynch man about your situation? He’s | 
as close as your phone, and his help is 
yours for the asking—without charge 
or obligation. 

Just call. Or better yet, come in and 
talk your problem over with one of 
our Account Executives. 





Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATEO 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities - 
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| bers. Hoteluminary Conrad Hilton has 


signed Socony Mobil’s 32,000 gas stations, 
plans to launch a card for most consumer 
wants, starts with 1,000,000 Hilton-Statler 
cardholders. Name: Carte Blanche. 

Does this outpouring mean credit is be- 
ing used to excess? Bankers think not. 
Their delinquency record is minuscule; 
the recession’s trough produced few dead- 
beats. Ben H. Wooten, president of Dal- 
las’ First National Bank, told the credit 


| conference: “Private credit has not been 


abused. The amount outstanding today 
is not excessive in relation to our ability 
to service it.” 


INSURANCE 
The Bedside Companion 


In its 50-year history, Mutual of Oma- 
ha has pioneered in many a new form of 
individual health and accident insurance, 
while making itself the largest such in- 
surance company in the world. Last week 
Mutual, which has paid out more than $1 
billion in benefits, took steps to grow even 
bigger. It launched a new hospital-surgical 
Senior Security Policy for people 65 and 
over. For $8.50 a month the Mutual pol- 
icy will pay up to $1,600 in hospital or 


| nursing-home costs, plus surgical fees. Al- 


ready tried out in four states (Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Texas and Georgia), the cov- 
erage is similar to that offered on a twelve- 
state basis by Continental Casualty Co. 
(Time, Feb. 16). But Mutual is offering 
it in all states and U.S. territories and 
possessions, the first such nationwide plan. 

Mutual’s rise is one of the success sto- 
ries in U.S. insurance history. But like 
many an old-line company, Mutual sowed 
some financial wild oats on the way up. 
It was frequently accused of giving policy- 
holders a false sense of security with its 
promises, then yanking the bed sheet from 
under them when they got sick, citing the 
fine print of the contract. The company 
has also been involved in policyholder 
suits. One rose out of a decision by the 
company’s officers in 1926 to set up a par- 
allel life insurance company, using Mu- 


| tual’s facilities and staff. Not only did 


the parallel company, United Benefit Life 
Insurance Co., wax rich in the years 
that followed, but later, Mutual officers 
who owned most of the privately held 
United stock proposed to have Mutual 
buy them out for $24.5 million, half of 
Mutual's surplus. The suit led to a com- 
promise in 1952. Mutual was allowed to 
spend $16 million to buy some 65% of 


United’s shares. United had to pay 
$1,000,000 in damages to Mutual. 
Sweeten the Benefits. When V. (for 


Vestor) J. Skutt took over the presidency 
of Mutual in 1949 from the late founder 
Dr. C. C. Criss, he set about building up 
—and drastically changing—the company. 
South Dakota-born Skutt studied law at 
Omaha’s Creighton University, and in 
1924 entered Mutual's legal department. 
When he rose to president, Skutt found 
that nobody could keep straight the legal 
name, Mutual Benefit Health and Acci- 
dent Association, copyrighted a nickname 
—Mutual of Omaha. He plugged it wide- 





Omauna’s SKUTT 


$1,600 for $8.50. 


ly in ads, was delighted when a Buffalo, 
N.Y. school pupil, asked to identify Oma- 
ha as a city, state, river or mountain, told 
his teacher: “It’s an insurance company.” 

Skutt’s flair was for more than public 
relations. He decided the real way to 
build up the company was to sweeten the 
benefits. He did this by making policies 
noncancellable by the company, writing 
income-protection policies to cover the 
whole family, and liberally interpreting 
the policy clauses in paying claims. In 
the 4o years before Skutt’s presidency 
Mutual paid out $250 million in claims. 
In his ten years on the job it has paid 
out $750 million. The rise in premium 
income was equally dramatic: $187 mil- 
lion last year, against $77 million in 1949. 

Spurring Skutt and Mutual on is the 
fear among private insurancemen that un- 
less a free-enterprise way is found to in- 
sure the U.S. public against loss of in- 
come due to disease or accident, socialized 
medicine will take over. Flying more than 
100,000 miles a year over Mutual's far- 
flung empire, and working six and some- 
times seven days a week even when “va- 
cationing” (as he was last week in Flori- 
da), Skutt has dedicated himself to prov- 
ing that socialized medicine is not needed. 
The campaign is paying off. A few years 
ago the Federal Trade Commission took 
out after health and accident insurance 
companies for misleading advertising, 
scared many into cleaning up their opera- 
tion before FTC dropped the cases for 
lack of jurisdiction. Skutt was not satis- 
fied with a decision won on a technicality, 
queried all of Mutual's policyholders. Of 
the more than 350,000 replying, 96.4% 
said they were satisfied with Mutual's 
overall service. 

Service at Cost. In a further move to 
forestall socialized medicine, Skutt vol- 
unteered Mutual’s vast and_ efficient 
claims-handling service “at cost” to the 
Defense Department to handle claims for 
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nat 
16mm projectors 


z 


ou can learn about 


from Walt Disney’s Studio 


When the priceless originals for Walt Disney's 
latest true-life adventure “White Wilderness” 
came into the studio, they were first shown 
with a Kodak Pageant Projector. 


As soon as original 16mm motion pic- 
ture footage is processed, Disney projec- 
tionists screen it, using Kodak Pageant 
16mm Sound Projectors, 

They know from experience that the 
Pageant Projector will handle every 
priceless frame gently. They are sure 
that the thousands of dollars invested in 
shooting the original footage is safe. 


You and films 
Whatever you're using films for—sales 


promotion, training, public relations — 
you can be sure of your investment with 


Kodak Pageant Projector 


a Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound Projector. 
You can count on the Pageant’s fine 
mechanism to protect your film... to 
minimize any possibility of its breaking 
or scratching. This means your audience 
always gets your message at its best. 
With a Kodak Pageant Projector 
you'll get bright, sparkling pictures, 
even in rooms that can’t be completely 
darkened. You'll get clear sound that’s 
balanced because the Pageant’s speaker 
is baffled. And you'll always have a pro- 
jector that’s ready to go when you are 
because the Pageant is lubricated for life. 


Your decision 


There are many good reasons why pro- 
fessionals pick the portable Kodak 16mm 








Sound Projector. You can get a full 
demonstration of why from any nearby 
Kodak AV Dealer. Or fill in the coupon. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY | 
. Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. | 
Please send me complete information on Kodak 

Pageant 16mm Sound Projectors and tell me where | 
| can get a demonstration, | understand there is no | 
obligation. l 





TITLE = 





| 
| 
ORGANIZATION | 
STREET | 
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city — __STATE 


| 
| 
| 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Hannibal 
lowered the 





...and crossing the 
$5-billion barrier meant 
just as much to us 


It was one of the remarkable feats 
of history—crossing the Alps with 
full baggage train and elephants. 
Even today, generals are speculating 
about which pass Hannibal went 
through and how he overcame the 
many obstacles. 

Accomplishing one objective after 
another in the face of massive ob- 
stacles has also been the pattern of 
Continental Assurance Company’s 
48-year history. Founded in 1911 
(a short time ago as major Life In- 
surance Companies go) we faced the 

roblems of a young company and 
. 1948 had accuses attained $1 
billion Life Insurance in force. 

By 1952, we passed the $2 billion 
re And, despite successive ob- 
stacles, crossed the $5 billion barrier 
last year—with $550 millions in as- 
sets. This was not easy. 

During our own growth, we've 
learned a little something about help- 
ing other companies overcome their 
business obstacles. May we help you 
lower a few mountains? 


YOURS FOR LLLP IB 


Continental 


Assurance 
COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





year Mutual processed more than 125,000 
such claims for an average cost of $1.20 
apiece. Says Skutt: “Many in business 
criticize the Government because it gets 
into the realm of private enterprise. Then 
when the Government asks business to 
take over, they are busy looking out the 
window.” 

To Mutual's Skutt, heading off com- 
pulsory Government health insurance is 
not the real satisfaction of his job. That 
satisfaction he finds in working out new 
ways of attaining old objectives. “In the 
old days,” he says, “when a person got 
sick, he looked to his neighbors for help. 
Now, in our more complicated society, 
that is usually not possible. We like to 
feel that we are the good neighbor.” 


GOVERNMENT 


Against Union Price Fixers 

The Justice Department's Antitrust Di- 
vision last week opened a long-planned 
campaign to apply the antitrust laws to 
labor unions. Indicted in Manhattan after 
nine months of grand jury hearings was 
the boss of Local 25 of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, the big- 
gest local in the blousemaking industry. 
The Justice Department charged that the 





| servicemen’s dependents in 17 states. Last | You can lower 


pension plan 
obstacles now 







| % 


... and tax savings 
will help to pay the cost 


(Wir 


ae 
Se 


I.L.G.W.U. local took part, along with | 


three trade associations, in a conspiracy to 
fix prices of ladies’ blouses, a $300 mil- 
lion industry, and to allocate business 
among blousemakers. Also charged with 
criminal conspiracy was Harry Strasser, 
a partner with slain Gangster Albert 
Anastasia in a dress company. According 
to Justice, Strasser twice played a promi- 
nent role in lining up blouse subcon- 
tractors to join with the union and the 
jobbers in eliminating cut-wage compe- 
tition and in jacking up prices. 


Drawing the Line. What the Justice | 


Department hopes to prove in the 
1.L.G.W.U. case, and in a number of other 
indictments expected soon from grand 
juries sitting in Omaha, Chicago and other 
cities, is that labor unions are entitled to 
exemption from the Sherman Act under 
the Norris-La Guardia Anti-Injunction 
Act only so long as they confine them- 
selves to negotiating higher wages, or 
other legitimate labor objectives. When 
they step over the line and begin to use 
labor union power to fix prices and allo- 
cate markets, then the Justice Depart- 
ment intends to wheel up the big guns 
of the Sherman Act. 

As early as 1954, the Antitrust Division 
began quietly bringing a series of appar- 
ently unrelated but actually closely dove- 
tailed labor cases. They were intended to 
lay the groundwork for its campaign 
against labor unions which it feels have 
trampled on the Sherman Act, e.g., the 
Minnesota Milk Drivers Union enjoined 
from forcing stores to jack up the prices 
of milk the drivers could collect 
larger commissions. 

In all the cases, appeals courts have up- 
held the Justice Department, giving it 
confidence that it is on solid legal ground. 


$0 


ONE OF THE CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL GROUP But the earlier cases were only the pre- 
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If you've considered putting in 
a pension plan, you may have stum- 
bled on two obstacles: the size of 
| your firm and the cost of your plan. 
These need not keep you from your 
objective. 

For one thing, Continental Assur- 
ance Company can offer you an em- 
ployee retirement plan designed ex- 
| actly to your needs (not just another 
plan)—no matter what the size of 
your company or working force. 

For another thing, under current 
tax laws, your 1959 tax savings can 
pay all or most of the cost. 

Decide now to investigate how tax 
savings can buy you a new plan this 
year. Ask your Continental Assur- 
ance Company broker what we can 
do for you. 

We've designed more ways to fund 
pension plans than any other com- 
pany. And we can help you overcome 
your obstacles. 


YOURS FOR LLL, Wy Wee 


Continental 


Assurance 
COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


im 6ONE OF THE CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL GROUP 
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*To the alert businessman they're one word. Managers 
who must hold today’s fast moving business pace know 
how a Monro-Matic® Calculator translates seconds into 
savings. This calculator is automatically accurate .. . auto- 
matically simple...and, of course, automatically fast. 
That's why you find Monroes in cost conscious companies like: 


DOW a EB i km 


“800 cons 


Whether your business is small or large, when you look for 
savings look for the world's most advanced figuring machines. 
There's a Monroe for every figuring job in every office. Py 


/ / 
-¥-1-Mial- ise t Migelaal MPNEGE 
+) hiiaan thecominien 


A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES ee DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Sales and service in Principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. 
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Lovisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 





The Case of the 
Missing Vest Button 


J.P. Van Winkle 
President 
Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 


Distillery 


Years ago a proud Kentuckian re- 
turned to our home county after 
a short trip up North. He recalled 
the people he had met on the C 
and O from Cincinnati: 


“An elegant gentleman from 
Kentucky, a gentleman from 
Virginia, a gent from Ohio, a man 
from New York, a fellow from 
Chicago, and a Yank from Maine.” 


Granted, it takes all kinds of 
folks to fill a Pullman. Yet over- 
weening pride in one’s home state 
makes for tiresome conversation, 
even in a Kentuckian. 


In all matters, that is, except the 
celebrated elixir which is the spe- 
cialty of our state—genuine, sour- 
mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon, 
preferably Bottled-in-Bond! 


Here, inouropinion, Kentuckians 
are entitled to a modest bit of strain 
on the top vest button. 


Truth is, we invented the only 
truly Americanspirit and now distill 
two-thirds of the total world supply. 


Years ago, relinquishing ‘‘states 
rights” and in the spirit of Kentucky 
hospitality, we shared our secret 
with a few choice sister states. 


Yet up to now, so far as I know, 
none have surpassed the quality of 
our native Kentucky Bourbon. 


In the same way that true Cognac 
comes only from its own district in 
France, Bourbon Whiskey is the 
only product of American manu- 
facture I know of, which can be 
produced nowhere in the world ex- 
cept within our shores. Can you 
name another? 


Among these ss Kentucky 
Bourbons, is our OLp F1rzGERALD, 
—family-distilled on a century- 
old sour mash recipe, and naturally 
aged in native oak to impart an 
honesty of flavor to appeal to any 
patriot with a taste for good 
things American. 


We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business hosts who have 
discovered its satisfying goodness, 
and find it good business to share, 
in moderation, with associates 
and friends. 


100 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Made in U.S. A. 
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Ben Martin 
ACETATE WIG 


liminaries to the real match, which is now 
opening. This is the fight to break down 
trade restraints in which underworld char- 


acters have muscled in on legitimate 
unions and_ business. 
"Frontal Attack." The indictment 


caused a wince of pain from the depart- 
ment because the trustbusters had begun 
their campaign against the highly re- 
garded International Ladies’) Garment 
Workers’ Union and not against some 
out-of-favor union such as Jimmy Hoffa’s 
Teamsters. But First Assistant Antitrust 
Chief Robert Bicks said: “It would be a 
perversion of our function to discriminate 
between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ unions. The 


| question is whether unions are violating 
| the Sherman Act.” 1.L.G.W.U. President 





| said 


‘ 


David Dubinsky, who has fought hard 
and with distinction against sweatshop 
operators and racketeers in the garment 
industry, charged that the prosecution of 
only one of his s500-odd locals was “a 
frontal attack by the Republican Adminis- 
tration against basic safeguards won on 
the picket line and across the negotiating 
table over the last six decades.” 

Actually, the Antitrust drive to stop 
fixing prices and allocating territories in 
the garment industry began a long time 
ago. In the Truman Administration the 
Antitrust Division indicted the Women’s 
Sportswear Manufacturers Association for 
a conspiracy to fix prices and funnel 
orders to Association members designated 
by the union as in good standing. But at 
that time it was not the division policy to 
name I.L.G.W.U. as a defendant in the 
suit, only the employer group. Says Bicks: 
“We waited years for the unions to clean 
up this kind of situation. They did not. 
So we finally indicted a union.” 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Comeback for Tubes. To meet the 
growing competition of transistors, RCA 
demonstrated a vacuum tube only one 
fifteenth as large as general-purpose min- 
iature tubes in mass production. RCA 
the thimble-sized “Nuvistor” tube 
outperforms regular tubes and transistors 
in higher frequencies and at higher op- 
erating temperatures. -When commercial 





THROWAWAY TENT 
Competition for trees and a keychain buzzer. 








John G, Ross 
THIMBLE-SIzED TUBE 


production begins next year, prices will be 
“competitive” with regular tubes and 
transistors. 

Colored Wigs. Wackiest novelty since 
Hula Hoops is a gamin-style wig of ace- 
tate yarn that comes in 17 shades, in- 
cluding blue, green, bright red, and pur- 
ple. Manufactured by David & David of 
Brooklyn, now selling 4,000 a day, the 
wig can be styled further by the owner. 
Price: $6.95. 

Natural Synthetic Rubber. U.S. Rub- 
ber Co. and Shell Chemical Corp. jointly 
began commercial production of polyiso- 
prene, a man-made rubber duplicating 
tree-grown rubber. Intended for duty in 
large-size tires where ordinary synthetic 
rubber breaks down, the new rubber also 


will be used in white sidewall tires, 
crepe-rubber shoe soles and surgical 
gloves. 


Paper Tent. Paper camping equipment, 
which campers can use for a season or 
two and then discard, was put on the 
market by Corporate Research, Inc. of 
Ann Arbor. Ford Motor Co. dealers will 
promote the disposable camping equip- 
ment with their sales of station wagons, 
figure that many a family can be tempted 
to undertake camping for a low-enough 
investment. Price for four sleeping bags 
and a tent to sleep two adults, two 
children: $60. 

Vinyl Steel. U.S. Steel announced a 
vinyl-coated sheet steel intended to com- 
pete with stainless steel, anodized alumi- 
num, porcelain-enameled steel, etc. in 
many furniture, appliance and automobile 
interior uses. The scratch- and stain- 
resistant vinyl coating withstands up to 
30% stretching without separating, makes 
possible many new shaping operations. 
Price (on 24-gauge steel): 24¢ per sq. ft. 

Pocket Alarm. A tiny plastic timer at- 
tached to a key chain, which can be set 
to go off in any interval from five minutes 
to an hour, was put on sale by Jana En- 
terprises of Ridgewood, N.J. Price: $4. 

Smog-Reducing Gasoline. Tidewater 
Oil Co. put on sale in Los Angeles a new- 
formula gasoline which, it says, cuts the 
amount of smog-forming hydrocarbons 
released into the air from motor exhausts 
on new cars, gas pumps, etc. Price: same 
as other higher-grade gasolines. 
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First voice from space is on “Scotch” Brand Magnetic Tape 


It signaled a whole new communications era from inter 
continental TV to radioed mail! Inside the 442 ton Atlas, 
surprisingly small strip of magnetic tape recorded, then repro 


duced the President's voice. “Scorcu” Brand Magnetic Tap 


rides the Vanguard Weather Satellite 





too, as data collector. 


Just 4% inch wide, .0014 inch thick, this high quality instr 


mentation tape was developed, produced by 3M Compan 








only pioneer and authority in all three magnetic ta 


audio, video and 





instrumentation, Daily the exceptional fide 





of this tape extends the eves and ears of space-age man. For 











BACH LIVES in your living room CKS CARNEY al free information write: 3M Com- 
his music reproduced “real as most before the scene is finished 
yanv. 900 Bust » St. Paul ¢ 
life’’ by pre-recorded *‘SCOTCH” —thanks to the ve"’ fidelity of pany, Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, E 
Bran netic Tapes. “SCOTCH" Brand Video Tape. Minnesota. State your interest. 
“Scotrcn” Brand Magnetic Tape—the memory of tomorroy 
TMiienesora J/finine ano [/fanuracruring company, 
¢ 
. WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW XS A, 
>. fa 
>>> <a 
SCOTCH” and the Plaid Design are Registered Trademarks of 3M Paul 6, Minn. Export: 99 Park Ave. New York. Canada: Lond ntar 
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IMPORTANT 
EXECUTIVES 


Overlooking lovely Central Park, Essex 
House is New York’s headquarters for top- 
level businessmen. They enjoy its close 
location to business and entertainment 
centers and the new Coliseum. All rooms 
with television and many air-conditioned. 
Single from $13 © Double from $17. 
Teletype—N. Y. 1-3076. 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $30, 
Chicago Office—F I nancial 6-2979. 
Boston Off ce—LITherty 2-2038. 
Toronto Office—EM pire 6-3313. 
Los Angeles Office—-DUnkirk 8-9094. 


s HOUSE 


on-the-park 


Vincent J. Cité; Vice-President & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 











SALT-FREE DIET? 


Recapture flavor this easy way! 


“IT completely satisfy my craving for 
real salt flavor by using Adolph’s, one of 
the best-tasting salt substitutes made. 
Adolph’s looks, sprinkles and seasons 
like salt—retains its flavor in all cook- 
ing, baking and canning. The Mono- 
Potassium Glutamate in it accentuates 
the true flavor of all food. Enjoy eating 
again! Ask for Adolph’s Salt Substi- 
tute at your grocer’s”’ 






Adolph’s ,<arymn, 
Ltd., Bur- @ Gnaratoed by 
bank, Calif. ‘os snot 





SALT SUBSTITUTE 
92 


| Hollings, 37, 


| no children; 





| 


Vegas, 


| Photographer of the Year” 
| on Outer Mongolia, 


IMILESTONES 


To Nina (“Honey Bear”) War. | 
ren Brien, 25, the Chief Justice’s young- 
est daughter, who recovered from a se- 
vere polio attack eight years ago, 
Stuart Brien, M.D., 36, Beverly Hills ob- 
stetrician and gynecologist: their second 
child, first daughter, Earl Warren's eighth 
grandchild; in Hollywood. Name: Heath- 
er. Weight: 6 Ibs. 11 oz. 





Born. 


To Ernest Frederick (‘Fritz’’) 
industry-minded Governor 
of South Carolina, spokesman for the 
“New South,” and Martha Patricia Sal- 
ley Hollings, 35: their sixth child, fourth 
son (two sons have died); in Charles- 
ton, S.C. Name: Ernest Frederick III. 
Weight: 7 Ibs. 13 oz. 


Born. 


Divorced. Otto Preminger, 52, Vienna- 
born Hollywood producer-director (Saint 
Joan, The Moon Is Blue): by Mary Gard- 
ner Preminger, 


with the information that Preminger’s 
temper is so hot that he sometimes gets 
down on all fours and beats his head on 
the floor; after seven years of marriage, 
in Hollywood. 


world-roving 
“Magazine 
for her report 
favorite of statesmen 
of all types (Alben Barkley called her 
Mona Lisa; Nikita Khrushchev once gave 
her a bouquet of pink, white and red 
peonies); of cancer; in Manhattan. 


Died. Lisa Larsen, 34, 


Lire photographer, 1958's 


Died. Arthur Burton Goetze, 57, presi- 
dent of the Western Electric Co., who 
started with Western Electric in Chicago 
as a 16-year-old draftsman; of a heart 
attack; in the Western Electric's offices 
in Manhattan. 


Died. Clare Lorraine Manville, 64, 
asbestos heiress, whose four divorces were 
no match for the ten marriages of her 
brother Tommy; of a heart attack; 
Nev. 


Died. Russell Barclay Kingman, 74, 
onetime (1951-52) president of the Unit- 
ed States Lawn Tennis Association (he 
cracked down on creeping lace pantyism 
among female contenders), only American 


president (1949 and 1954) of the Inter- | 


Tennis Federation; of a 
in Orange, N.J. 


national Lawn 
heart ailment; 


Died. Duncan Hines, 78, roadside gour- 
met, compiler of Adventures in Good Eat- 


ing (listing 3,400 recommended restau- 
rants), Lodging For a Night (4,000 hos- 
telries), and Adventures in Good Cooking, 


who traveled over 2,000,000 miles tasting 
food, charged nothing for a listing in his 
books, $10-$20 a year for rental of a 
Duncan Hines sign; of cancer; in Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. In 1956, Duncan Hines’s 
assorted gastronomic enterprises became 
a subsidiary of Procter & Gamble. 
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40, his second wife, who | 
punctuated a crossfire of adultery charges | 


in Las | 
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OF THE 
MONTH! 
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RICHARD 
HAYMAN 


wducte Une greet 


motion picture themes of 


aA (Ou NO) 53 YOU Nie 


Hayman’s best! Creatively arranged! 
Golden Earrings, My Foolish Heart, 
Alone at Last, and nine others. 

Ask for Stereo SR 60012 

or Monaural MG 20369 
at your Mercury record dealtr NOW! 


s1aALA BY EtamOnT 
cove werrens 
wwrrewraet of Lowe 


Yom Sa wOM nases OF One 


MERCURY RECORDS 


NEW 


FROM 


TUMS 


6 ROLL 
CARRIER 
PACK 


49¢ 


free metal 
carrier included 


MR ROBERT SILILECK 031 
1422 WOODLAWN AYE a 
PITTSBURGH 21 Pa 

30 40300 21 1918 1422 


HOW TO TELL WHEN YOUR TIME 
SUBSCRIPTION RUNS OUT 


Look for the code numbers to the right of your name 
on the mailing label of any issue 

The first two numbers refer to the month your 
subscription ends, the third shows the year. Thus, in 
“031,” the “03" means March, the “1” means 1961. 





cConmttan 
6-10¢ ROLLS | 
of TUMS ond | 
Metal Carrier 









But before your subscription ends, you'll alway? be 
notified by us. Incidentally, you enjoy a substantial 
saving under the yearly subscription rate when you 
renew for three or five years at a time. 
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5.75, 6.90; Mats. Wed, & Sat.: $2.30, 2,90, 3.45, 4.05, 4.60. 


BROADHURST THEATRE 235 W, 44th S1., N.Y. 36 










Russian defector 


Peter Deriabin, for 10 years a key ne cat 
officer in the dread Soviet State YLOCTOBI 
Security apparatus, escaped to g 
the West in 1954. His revela- 
tions, told in Lire for the; first 

- time, gave the U.S. an unparal- 
leled picture of Russia’s ruth- 
less intelligence operations. 








Fabulous fiftieth 


After long years Hawaii has won 
its fight to bea state. Lire salutes 


the historic event this week in 
a beautiful 14-page portfolio of 
breathtaking color pictures that 


show you the look of this lovely 
land and help you to know its 
amiable people a little better. 











Historic wreck 


Sea Venture, a British galleon 

that sank off Bermuda in 1609 

@ and was never found, furnished 

N Shakespeare with ideas for The 

P Tempest. LiFe’s photographs this 
week show how a skin-diving 


descendant of one of its crew 
has finally located the wreckage. 








Momentary angels 


Creating more-or-less angelic 
altar boys out of normal, fun- 


loving youngsters is a formida- 
ble task for a priest. LiFe’s sen- 
sitive photo essay in this issue 


shows how Roman Catholic rit- 
ual is taught, proves that good 
altar boys are made, not born. 





issue of 








U. S. ARMY ANTI-MISSILE MISSILE 





The man: 


. a top missile scientist at White 
Sands, N. M., missile range where 
preliminary Nike Zeus tests take 
place. He is a key member of the 
highly specialized military-civilian 
team that is putting this agile anti- 
missile missile through its develop- 
ment stages. 

When Zeus goes on active duty, it 
will follow Douglas Nike Ajar and 
Hercules missiles into service with 
the North American Air Defense 
Command. And it will be main- 
tained by Army personnel assisted 
by Douglas field service men who 
have extensive experience in the 
Nike program. 


Depend on 





The mission: 


. anti-missile defense. Zeus will 
roar out from emplacements around 
cities and industrial and military 
areas to intercept approaching 


enemy ICBM’s... or bombers. 


DOUGLAS 
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The missile: 


. Nike Zeus is being developed by 
Douglas under a Western Electric- 
Bell Telephone program. System 
will include electronic detection gear 
to pick up enemy ICBM’s at ex- 
treme range and then guide Zeus 
out to destroy them. Vital statistics: 
CLASSIFIED. 


~~ The Nation's Partner in Defense 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 
Some Like It Hot (Mirisch; United 


Artists), Marilyn Monroe's first picture 
in nearly two years, is a double-barreled 
period piece: it not only parodies the 
freewheeling, gangster-ridden °20s, but it 
recalls the pie-throwing farce of cinema’s 
infant days. 

Good old-fashioned pratfall that it is, 
it was not turned out without heartaches 
and headaches for Writer-Director-Pro- 


Curtis & Monroe in “Hor” 
Others catch cold. 


ducer Billy Wilder. It was made last fall, 
when Actress Monroe, believing herself 
pregnant, was reportedly more sulkily 
temperamental .than usual, with Play- 
wright-Husband Arthur Miller hovering 
solicitously on the edge of the set during 
much of the shooting. What’s more, Wil- 
der took the fairly daring risk of turning 
two of Hollywood’s most popular leading 
men (Tony Curtis and Jack Lemmon) 
into female impersonators. 

Curtis and Lemmon are a couple of 
musicians in a Chicago speakeasy. When 
the club is raided and they are suddenly 
out of a job, they arrive at a garage to 
borrow a friend's car just in time to wit- 
ness a_ painfully accurate re-creation of 
the St. Valentine’s Day massacre of 1929. 
With Curtis and Lemmon cowering in a 
corner, Mobster George Raft and_ his 
henchmen line seven men against the 
wall and machine-gun them dead. 

To escape sure death as witnesses to 
the slaughter, Curtis and Lemmon leap 
into garter belts and padded bras, join 
an all-female orchestra heading for Flori- 
da. The band’s singer: Actress Monroe. 
For the rest of the movie, Curtis and 
Lemmon are rarely out of their dresses, 
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Marilyn is rarely in hers. Clad in neg- 
ligee and open mouth, she crawls into 
Lemmon’s upper berth to thank “her” 
for a favor, notices with innocent sur- 
prise: “You poor thing, you're trembling 
all over.” 

In Florida, Lemmon’s bewigged and 
beaded feminine charms catch the eye 
of a much-married millionaire (Joe E. 
Brown). Curtis meanwhile finds time to 
forsake female impersonation long enough 
to quick-change into yachting cap and 
blazer, and woo Marilyn with a fairly 
good impersonation of Cary Grant. At 
the end, boy wins girl, and old boy is 
still hotly pursuing his falsied Lemmon. 

Lipsticked, mascaraed and tilting at a 
precarious angle (“How do they walk in 
these things?”), Actor Lemmon digs out 
most of the laughs in the script. As for 
Marilyn, she’s been trimmer, slimmer and 
sexier in earlier pictures. 


Lonelyhearts (Dore Schary: United 
Artists). In the early years of the De- 
pression, a young man named Nathan 
Weinstein, the manager of a small hotel 
in Manhattan, suffered a strange and hor- 
rible schizo-religious vision. Set down in 
a slim volume called Miss Lonelyhearts, 
published in 1933 under the pen name of 
Nathanael West, his experience was ac- 
claimed as a masterpiece of the peculiar 
literature of phantasmagoria—a vision of 
hell on earth, a scream of anguish at the 
meaninglessness of human suffering. 

Dore Schary, onetime production boss 
of M-G-M, who is back in movies as an 
independent writer-producer, has _trans- 
lated this repulsive masterpiece into a 
snappy, sexy, phony little Horatio Alger 
story. The book told the story of a young 
reporter who, while writing the agony 
column for a New York newspaper, came 
to feel that he was being stretched upon 
the cross of the world’s suffering. He goes 
insane and is murdered by one of the 
suffering souls he is trying to save. And 
what does it all mean? That nobody in 
his right mind can love his neighbor? 

The picture says no such horrid, con- 
troversial thing. According to one bill- 
board, the hero (Montgomery Clift) has 
a relatively simple problem: “Will he 
make a good husband?” Though his heart 
bleeds for humanity, the wound is healed 
with a kiss, and in the end it looks as 
though he gets married and lives happily 
ever after. 

Nevertheless, there are moments when 
a whiff of West goes drifting through the 
theater like a scent of cyanide emitted by 
a pretty bonbon; and most of those mo- 
ments involve Maureen Stapleton, a gifted 
actress from Broadway who, in her first 
movie role, impersonates a revolting spec- 
imen discovered by Miss Lonelyhearts on 
a “field trip” among his correspondents. 
But most of the time the spectator is 
apt to find himself feeling, as Author 
West puts it, “like an empty bottle that 
is slowly being filled with warm, dirty 
water.” 
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Enter Pat & Pals 

Police in seven states were looking for 
Alfred A. Knopf Jr., only son of leading 
Publisher (Borzoi Books), Gourmet and 
Skier Alfred A. Knopf Sr. Young (19) 
Knopf had left home and a summer job 
with a printing firm, despondent over 
being refused by Princeton, and deter- 
mined (as he said in a note) not to return 
till he made good. A week later police 
found him in Salt Lake City, barefoot, 
hungry and broke. He had started out 
with $15, the last $2 of which someone 
had stolen from him while he was sleep- 
ing on a lawn in Utah. Bitterly, “Pat” 
Knopf noted that only truck drivers had 
helped him (“The rest of the people are a 
bunch of damned snobs”’) in his hitchhike 
attempt to reach Reno, where he “knew a 
lot of rich people’ and hoped to get 
started on his own. 

That was 22 years ago. Since then, 
would-be Princetonian Knopf went to col- 
lege (Union) and became vice president 
(sales) of the firm in which his father is 
board chairman and his mother president. 
But he still knows some rich people, and 
he still wants to make it on his own. Last 
week Publishers’ Row was startled by the 
news that a major new publishing firm 
was being founded by Pat Knopf and two 
big bookmen—Hiram Haydn, 51, for the 
past three years editor in chief of Random 
House, and Simon Michael Bessie, 43, one 
of the top editors of Harper. 

In a fiercely competitive trade with 
big risks, small profit margins and notori- 
ously old-fashioned business methods, the 
launching of new firms is rare. Said one 
intrigued bystander about the Knopf- 
Haydn-Bessie venture: “| It is as if] the 
presidents of General Motors, Chrysler 
and Ford left their jobs to start an auto- 
mobile company.” Said one publishing 
bigwig, who lunched with Random House 
Boss Bennett Cerf a week ago: “When 
the rumor came up, Bennett's face was 
a real study.” 

More than Circus. By this week, Cerf’s 
face was composed as he said: “I think 
it’s a wonderful thing for the book busi- 
ness. They should be very, very success- 
ful.” Pat Knopf’s new partners are cer- 
tainly very, very savvy editors. Harper's 
Jessie (past jobs: U.S. public affairs offi- 
cer in the Paris embassy, Look editor, 
OWI) has worked with such authors as 
Marcel Aymé, Alfred Hayes and John 
Cheever. Random House’s Haydn (past 
jobs: editor of Crown and Bobbs-Merrill) 
edits The American Scholar, the Phi Beta 
Kappa journal, teaches fiction writing at 
the New School for Social Research. He 
wrote several novels, notably The Time Is 
Noon (1948), a panoramic view of Amer- 
ican life that included some acid side- 
lights on the publishing business. In one 
scene, an ambitious junior editor is 
building up an awful novel to please a top 
publisher (“who wore knickers to the 
office and had only Wall Street friends’’). 
The big man rewards him with: “I think 
you'll like publishing . . . There's plenty 
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in front of you, young man. [{ But] it isn’t 
all circus tricks.” 

Editor Haydn has worked with such au- 
thors as Jerome (The Enemy Camp) 
Weidman and Ayn (The Fountainhead) 
Rand, discovered or brought along such 
young novelists as William (Lie Down in 
Darkness) Styron and H. L. (Paris Under- 
ground) Humes. Says another of his au- 
thors, Truman Capote: “He is one of 
these very fatherly types. He is aggres- 
sively normal—you can see the blink be- 
hind the eye even though the eye is open. 
He is very much the commuter, and really 
the perfect editor—for people who need 
an editor.” 

Presumably some of the authors with 





Tommy Weber 
PARTNERS Knorr, Haypn & Bessie 


The blink behind the open eye. 


whom the new partners worked before 
will follow to the new firm. One obstacle 
to an early mass switch: a clause in stand- 
ard publishing contracts requiring authors 
to give their publishers first refusal on 
their next book. Says Bessie of this clause: 
“IT am not in favor of any devices to tie a 
writer to his publisher.” As an inducement 
to new authors (“We hope to publish the 
best we can”), the partners are consider- 
ing more lucrative terms for writers. One 
of the trio’s projects: a line of high- 
quality paperbacks. 

Too Many Books? As of this week, 
the boys were mum about their financial 
backing, but one known angel is Investor 
Richard Ernst, a former Knopf employee 
(in the sales department) who is married 
to Department Store Heiress Susan 
Bloomingdale. As for father Knopf, 66, he 
had no comment on his son's exodus. A 
publisher who has often complained that 
the trade is turning out far too many 
books, Knopf Sr. only said: “There have 
always been new firms, and I guess this 
will be a good one.’ As for Pat, 41, he 
seemed to be on his own at last. 


Trident of Death 


Tomorrow Never Came (223 pp.)— 
Max Caulfield—Norton ($3.95). 

Coutision Course (316 pp.}—Alvin 
Moscow—Putnam ($4.50). 

THe Last Nine Days oF THE Bis- 
mMaRCK (138 pp.}—C. S. Forester—Lit- 
tle, Brown ($3.50). 


In man’s age-long struggle against the 
sea there has been more than one death- 
filled night to remember, and Walter 
Lord's bestselling Titanic saga (Time, 
Feb. 13, 1956) was bound to become the 
leader of a literary ghost-ship column. 
Authors Caulfield and Moscow are news- 
men, and neither is as slick a writer as 
former Adman Lord. But they have raised 
their ships from the depths of forgetful- 
ness and cast light into dark spaces. 

Eve of War. The little (13,500 tons) 
single-stacked British liner Athenia was 
known for comfort and informality—her 
slow crossings rarely attracted millionaires 
or celebrities. She sailed from Liverpool 
with 1,102 passengers (including 311 
Americans) the day before Britain de- 
clared war on Nazi Germany, and she had 
hardly pushed into the Atlantic when 
Oberleutnant Fritz-Julius Lemp, com- 
manding the Nazi submarine U-30, got 
orders to open hostilities. It was twilight, 
and Lemp thought she was an armed mer- 
chant cruiser—legitimate prey. 

Lemp fired four torpedoes. One hit. It 
took 112 lives, including 16 children and 
69 women, some of whom jumped to sui- 
cide when their children drowned. From 
Athenia’s S O S, Lemp learned his victim’s 
name. “So eine Schweineret!” he ex- 
ploded: “Warum fahrt der aber auch ab- 
geblendet?” (What a mess! But why was 
she blacked out?) The British called it 
murder. Goebbels screamed that the vil- 
lain Churchill had ordered Athenia sunk 
by British forces, to make a new Lusitania 
incident and drag the U.S. again into war. 

In May 1941, with the U-rz0, Lemp 
attacked an Atlantic convoy. The escorts 
got him. The British picked up 34 survi- 
vors, but Lemp was not among them. 

Cross-Eyed Radar. The story of tre 
Andrea Doria sinking, less than three 
years ago, is far better known, but its re- 
telling is no less exciting. The 29,000-ton 
Doria revived Titanic’s builders’ claims of 
being an unsinkable ship. Relying on her 
radar eyes, she barely slackened speed 
(from 23 to 21.8 knots) as she slammed 
westward through thick fog past Nan- 
tucket lightship on a July night in 1956. 
Approaching her, eastbound, was the 
Stockholm, also radar-equipped. Reporter 
Moscow, who sifted 6,000 pages of testi- 
mony, does not solve the mystery of how 
two ships with radar could collide so dis- 
astrously. The last vital blips of evidence 
were suppressed when the shipowners set- 
tled damage claims out of court. 

By Stockholm’s radar, the Doria was 
approaching on the left, and if she had 
held her.course, she would have passed to 
the left, as required by rules of the road 
at sea. Doria’s radar should have shown 
Stockholm to her left also; instead, it 
showed her to the right. When the gap 
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POPULAR SC IENC E: “In the opinion of the writer, the Hillman— 
at the price—probably is the best buy among the more popular 

foreign cars selling under $2000.” MOTOR TREND: “Excellent choice 
as a small car for the one-car family. More power, sturdier engine. . 





. cruises easily at highway speeds. 
Even six-footers can find leg room to ride comfortably. Service and parts readily available.” Five models— 
4-door sedans, convertible, 2- and 4-door station wagons—from $1639 p.o.e. Western states, slightly higher. 





Rally Champion SU N ts EAM 


MOTOR TREND predicted : “The Rapier is an excellent road 
machine, and with its big-hearted engine, floor shift, improvea 
steering and rugged brakes, it will have European rallyists 
talking to themselves!” And here are Sunbeam’s latest achievements: 
Winner of R.A.C. British International Rally! 1st and 2nd in its class in Circuit of Ireland Rally! 
First British car across the line in Monte Carlo Rally! Manufacturers’ Team Championship in Inter- 
national Tulip Rally! 1st, 2nd, 4th and 5th in its class in the 2600-mile Alpine Rally—Europe’s toughest! 
Sunbeam Coupe de Sport, $2499 p.o.e. ; 3-position convertible, $2649 p.o.e. Western states, slightly higher. 





Test-drive both of these performance champions at your Hillman/Sunbeam dealer's! 


ROOTES PRODUCTS: HILLMAN - SUNBEAM : HUMBER 


Rootes Motors, Inc., 505 Park Ave., N.Y.C., N.Y. + 9830 W. Pico Blvd., L. A. Calif. * Rootes Motors (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver 
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Have you read 
the novel that 


“has everything to 


recommend it”? 


Mitprep Savace's superbly told 
story of New England's tobacco 
planters and tycoons is winning 
the highest praise from the critics. 
When you read the tributes below, 
you'll know why Parris is en- 
thralling readers across the land. 


*"'Mildred Savage is a novelist to 
be greeted with respect and ad- 
miration. This novel has every- 
thing to recommend it: breadth 
of canvas, depth of fecling and — 
holding it all together — the sweet 
magic of storytelling.”—New York 
Herald Tribune Book Review 





*%"An impressive debut. A new 
young writer whose style and ap- 
proach suggest that she has sprung 
full-panoplied from the brow of 
Edna Ferber. The novel intro- 
duces a considerable talent with an 
already powerful craftsmanship.” 

New York Times Book Review 


* ‘For sheer narrative excitement, 
this is a superior novel. There is 
intrigue and conflict, love and sex, 
battles of mind, of age and youth, 
tyranny and rebellion. It gives ex- 
citement to the lives it portrays 
with so much art.”—Boston Herald 








*'One of the best first novels of 
the year. It has maturity, its char- 
acters come alive, its setting is 
unusual, An inevitable bestseller, 
a merited fate."—Chicago Tribune 


PARRISH 


@ novel by 


MILDRED 
SAVAGE 


Soon to be made into a major film by 
Joshua Logan. $4.95 at all bookstores. 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers 


between the two ships was closing too fast 
for comfort, each watch officer tried to 
widen the gap, but since they saw each 
other on different sides, their best efforts 
had the worst effect. Stockholm’s bow 
smashed through Doria’s side. 

Author Moscow shows how the “un- 
sinkable” Doria proved to have been as 
badly designed, for her day and in her 
way, as the Titanic. The number of life- 
boats, ample in theory, proved woetully 
inadequate in practice, because half of 
them on the high (undamaged) side could 
not be launched. Undisciplined stewards 
and kitchen help swarmed into the first 
boats away and took them to the Stock- 
holm, where they stayed idle. The rule 
“women and children first” 
“the strongest first.” The wonder is that 
not more than 62 lives were lost. 

B Script for BB. Both Authors Caul- 
field and Moscow skillfully let the facts 
unfold their dramas. Novelist Cecil Scott 
(Hornblower) Forester takes the opposite 
tack, prefaces his little Bismarck book 
with the warning: “This is as it may have 
happened. The speeches are composed by 
the writer.” In The Ship (1943) Briton 
Forester showed that he could get inside 
the skins and skulls of British naval offi- 
cers and ratings. But in his saga of the 
great BB (battleship) Bismarck, half the 
protagonists are German, and Forester’s 
attempts at characterization 
caricature. The lines he has written for 
them are implausibly naive. 

The story has been superbly and not 
too technically told by Captain Russell 
Grenfell in The Bismarck Episode (Time, 
June 27, 1949). Forester’s account sub- 
tracts many of the facts needed for clear 
understanding and adds only synthetic ex- 
citement. The book is intended as the 
British documentary film— 
a B script for a BB movie, 

But nothing can leach the drama out 
of Bismarck’s 1941 breakout, her four- 
minute sinking of the glass-jawed battle 
cruiser Hood (killing all but three of the 
1.419 aboard), and the oceanwide net of 
ships and planes that eventually closed 
round the battleship. In that encounter 
southwest of Ireland, Bismarck proved, in 
fact, almost as unsinkable as her builders 


gave way lo 


lapse into 


basis for a 


claimed. 


Decline & Fall 


My FartHers ano | 
Linklater—Harcourt 
British Novelist Eric 


in America, Laxdale 
of the gallant Black Watch in 


Linklater (Juan 
Hall) wore the kilt 
World 
War I and has laughed in the face of 


reality ever since. His new novel, My 
Fathers and 1, is an escape into the past. 
It is told by a degenerate descendant of 
proud ancestors who were greatly absurd 
but greatly revered. The narrator is Ed- 
ward G. (for Gratiano) Vanbrugh, a seed- 


ily broke antique dealer in a shabby 
English provincial town. His principal 
stock, symbolically enough, was a menag- 


erie of Staffordshire China figures—shep- 
herdesses, sailors, heroes of the past. As 
his narrative unfolds, it turns into a gal- 











NoveEList LINKLATER 
£50 on the mantelpiece 


lery of historical portraits redone by a 
modern caricaturist, 

All the Vanbrughs made fools of them- 
selves in one way or another, but they 
did so in the grand manner. There was 
Eustace Vanbrugh (born 1834), a truly 
Victorian loony with an army of servants 
to command. (Linklater suggests that 
the servant class has disappeared only 
to re-emerge as civil servants taking 
revenge, in the name of socialism, on 
their former masters.) Eustace’s lunacy 
revolved around the theological implic 
tions of Charles Darwin's Origin of Spe- 
cies. He would bribe maidservants with 
a guinea in order to investigate whether 
or not they had tails: discovery of a ves- 
tigial caudal appendage of course would 
help the Darwinian faction. His scientific 
passion caused his social ruin during the 
a German grand duchess whose 
fitted with a 





Visit ol 
family was reputed to be 
Darwinian decoration. 
Most of the other Vanbrughs had their 
troubles with women, too. Francis Van- 
brugh (born 1772) was a frail and hand- 
some man given to fainting fits, who 
spent ten long years being hopelessly in 
love with the proud Duchess of Avalon. 
When she finally capitulated and came 
to his room, Francis, “maladroit as ever,” 
took the occasion to die. Then there was 
Thomas Vanbrugh (born 1861), a captain 
in Prince Albert’s Regiment of Assam 
Light Infantry in India, who gallantly 
disgraced himself during a native uprising 
when he ordered a retreat solely to save 
the local British Resident's wife, a daunt- 
less lady with a superior figure. Finally, 
there was Edward Vanbrugh (born 1891), 
the narrator's own father, who returned 
after long and distinguished service in 
World War 1 to a wife whom he had 
known only three days. She met him at 
Victoria Station, and the two went off 
for two blissful nights in the Regent 
Palace Hotel. Only after he left her did 
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BECOME CONCERNED WITH PAPER NAPKINS? 


No one knows better than the Chairman of the Board 
that profits come in two ways—from sales and from a 
careful regard for costs. 

That’s why he became concerned when he learned 
that his company could save as much as $1446.60 
by switching to Fort Howard Napkins in the company 
cafeteria and Fort Howard Towels and Tissue in the 
washrooms. 

And to this company employing 2600 people, a 
saving of over $1400 was important. 


—-- 
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Fort Howard Paper Towels, Tissue, and Napkins 
are available in a wide range of grades in all well- 
accepted rolls, folds, and styles. This means you can 
cut costs by selecting the proper grade, fold, roll, 
pack, and price range that you need to meet your 
needs exactly. 

There is a Fort Howard representative nearby 
anxious to demonstrate to you how cafeteria and 
washroom expenses can be cut, and happy employee 
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RAF veteran Leslie 
Musker served as 
flight engineer in the 
war, now operates 
the popular Lake- 
side Lodge in Port 
Lewis, Quebec. A 

Leslie Musker = recent 11,000-mile 
tour in his Rambler 6 station wagon 
. . . through mountains, desert, 
floods, snow and ice, city traffic and 
rough country roads .. . brought 
this report: 


“NOT A RATTLE” 


"There were four of us 
weighing better than 625 
lbs.— 3500 lbs. of baggage 
—some camping gear and 
tools. I drove the 11,000 
miles myself with no relief, 
yet never tired...the driv— 
ing was so effortless. My 
passengers said they were 
as comfortable as if they 
were in their own living 
room. Averaged 20 m.p.g., 
used no oil between 




























changes. Not a rattle in 
the body...not even small 
nuisances. A perfect 






score..." 


Now see why Rambler sales are 
passing car after car in state after 
state. Get bigger savings, easiest 
parking. The 
only low-priced 
American car 
with modern 
single unit con- 
struction. Try 
Personalized Comfort : sectional sofa 
front seats glide back and forth in- 
dividually, Drive the smart new 
Rambler... 6 or V-8. 
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\ PHYSICIANS: 

Clinical evidence indicates the value 
of pure-tasting, non-laxative, low 
sodium Serio 






MountainValley Water 


_ _ from HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 
y in preference to many ordinary 


drinking waters as an aid to 

therapy in kidney and bladder 

ailments, congestive heart fail- 

ure and hypertension. 

Call local dealer for delivery or 
write Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

Distributo rships Available in a Few Cities 
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Us 


The great new 
novel about an American nurse 
and an Israeli freedom fighter. $4.50 
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she realize that Edward had not recog- 
nized her at all and had left £50 on the 
mantelpiece, 

As for the modern Vanbrugh who tells 
the story, he is a nobody, but he has a 
spiv’s eye for survival, the derisive elo- 
quence of a shameless man and the bogus 
kind of face that, as he suggests. would 
go well on a butler or a bishop. As Author 
Linklater tells it in his savagely comic 
novel, Vanbrugh spent a profitable war 
as a wingless wing commander in the 
R.A.F. and ends his career as a superior 
flunky in the household of a Texas aris- 
tocrat. Says he: “I see my destiny, I 
recognize my genius ... but England, 
I have not abandoned you. No more 
than Clive or Hastings, Raffles or Lugard 

. have I deserted you!” 

Author Linklater’s moral is clear: 
past may be laughable, 
is beneath contempt. 


the 


but the present 


School for Heroes 


SIGHT AND INSIGHT (191 pp.)—Alex- 
ander Eliot — McDowell, Obolensky 
($3.50). 


Art is communion. This idea binds to- 
gether a sheaf of reflections on the nature, 
meanings, and ends of painting by Time's 
Art Editor Alexander Eliot (Three Hun- 
dred Years of American Painting). Highly 
personal, aphoristic, poetic, Sight and In- 
sight shuns critical pedantries in art to 
speak of bigger things—life and death, 
God and man, the wisdom of children, the 


power of dreams, love, fate, and the hu- 
| man soul. 

In approaching a masterpiece, show 
simple courtesy, suggests Author Eliot 


let the painting speak first. This demands 
“a kind of reverence, a still gratitude, but 
definitely not admiration. The moment 
one stops to say, ‘Isn't that lovely!’ one 
is in danger of losing the way.” Beauty’s 
shadow is significance: “Every great paint- 
ing shows something seen plus something 
seen into . . . sight and insight.” If the 
surface story is only half the story in a 
painting, the “latent content” is the other 
half, the question the artist answered 
without consciously asking it. 

The Sun Philosophers. No technique- 
detective or brush-stroke spy, Author Eliot 
is instead one of the sun philosophers who 
value the lights that men and artists live 
by. Light is the sensuous hero of Sight and 
Insight: ‘Velasquez’ light is like trans- 
parent golden bees swarming the honeyed 
shadow, while Rogier van der Weyden’s is 
like water over marble . even when 
stealing into Vermeer’s darkest interior by 
a narrow window, light is welcomed as a 
lover. The far corners whisper hello to 
light. Instead of humping their backs like 
angry cats the shadows under the furni- 
ture are purring. A lady smooths a table- 
cloth: light smooths it for her and gently 
holds her hand upon it, saying, “This usual 
busy morning is forever.’ 

One form of light makes Author Eliot 
bridle, the “cruel” light of “scientific res- 
toration”: “Major paintings are handed 
over to men in white smocks clutching 
scalpels and chemical swabs . . . If there 





be fifty nailheads in a painted cask, they 
want to see all fifty. So they strip away 
. Hardly a single master has escaped 
intact, but Rembrandt appears to have 
suffered most of all, both in America and 
in Europe. His celebrated Night Watch 
at Amsterdam is now a Day Watch.” 
Some other Eliot reflections: 
@ “Merely symbolic art—art requiring a 
key—is always a door to a closet, where- 
as great art is an open door to great ex- 
perience.” 
“The critic who makes judging a mat- 
ter of principle—who keeps criticizing in- 
stead of trying to understand—is rather 
like a man with a cane, alone in a garden, 
decapitating weeds and flowers alike. Any- 
thing that has size or mystery about it 
stands in danger of him.” 
@ “By holding the stars upon his head, 
Heracles gained the apples of immortality. 
And it is true that a sense of eternity—if 


Ben Martin 


AUTHOR ELIoT 
Let the painting speak first. 


not immortality—will often spring from 
contemplating ageless powers: stars, moun- 
tains, oceans, man.” 

What a Man May Feel. What lessons 
do the great creators teach? The imitation 
of greatness and the intimation of immor- 


tality, answers Eliot, echoing thinkers 
from Goethe to Carlyle and Nietzsche. 
“Was not Homer a greater hero than 


Hector?” he asks. “He was a hero born 
not to slaughter other heroes but to create 
them, and to give them immortality. His 
created heroes show the astonishing size 
of what a man may feel and do. Thus 
they create new heroes in life.” 

If art at its profoundest level is a school 
for heroes, what is the hero’s role? He is 
the touchstone of man’s fate, argues Eliot. 
“We know our fate is of each moment, we 
know it is eternal, and we know what it is. 
Ever since classical times we have known 
what man’s fate is. We have known it in 
our hearts and we have acted upon it. 
Man’s fate is to be free.” 
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Enginecring & Construction by EHASCO Services Inc 


Saddling the raging rivers of America, for 
example. Huge new dams create power to light a 
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companies. Companies who may count their cus- 
tomers in the hundreds—or hundreds of thousands 
—yet operate with service techniques and facilities 
the equal of any. Today, these growing Independ- 
ents serve more than 10 million telephones. . . are 
investing a million dollars a day in new equipment 
...to help you reach all America. 


4 
4 


Write for free booklet, “‘An American Story’’—illustrated facts about America’s Independent telephone industry. Address Dept. 940. 


U.S. INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION, Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 
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VELLUM 


Perfect for drafting. Permanently 
transparent. Better prints always 


Draftsmen who use AGEPROOF VELLUM seldom 
use ony other, the surface is so good, the repro- 
duction so fine. Plasticized through and through. 
Stands repeated erasure and redrawing; no 
ghosts; no fuzzy lines. No oil or wax to bleed 
or turn yellow or rancid, brittle of opaque 
AGEPROOF tracings will be os clear years hence 
as when first made. Tough, durable. Send for 
samples on your company letterhead. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 

Chicago + New York + San Francisco + New Orleans 

Los Angeles + Pittsburgh + Washington + Philadelphia 

Milwaukee + Kansas City - Denver + Seattle + Cincinnati 
Dealers in All Principal Cities 


DIETZGEN 





*85,000,000 
Up In Smoke 


This is the staggering amount of money spent last year on 
forest fires. In addition to dollars, carelessly caused forest 
onsumed enough board feet of lumber to build 50,000 
20m homes, They destroyed wildlife, valuable water 
are 

oa were started by well-meaning but 







people. S o--any time you're out-of-doors be 





careful with every f 


REMEMBER, ONLY YOU CAN 
PREVENT FOREST FIRES 


Published as a public service in coop 
eration with The Advertising Council 


es 


The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 















the nicest things 
happen to people 
who Carry 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK | 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


The Sound and the Fury. Hollywood 
has diligently soaped up William Faulk- 
ner'’s stained-honor novel, but the laun- 
dered version is also admirably starched 
with excellent acting by Joanne Wood- 
ward, Yul Brynner and Margaret Leighton. 

The Sins of Rose Bernd (German). A 
steaming plateful of gravy-and-dumplings 
naturalism in the grand German manner. 
Nevertheless, this modernization of a Ger- 
hart Hauptmann play about the horrors 
of unmarried motherhood is often mov- 
ing. With Maria Schell. 

The Perfect Furlough. A frozen Army 
outpost in the Arctic, with central heating 
by Janet Leigh and Tony Curtis, makes 
a floe of comic clichés. 

The Mistress (Japanese). A poignant 
restatement of the timeless truth that a 
social problem is a moral problem, which 
can only have a religious solution. 

The Inn of the Sixth Happiness. Ingrid 
Bergman as a London parlormaid called 
by God to be a missionary in China. 
Though blooped out to fill the Cinema- 
Scope screen and tingle the mass public, 
the story itself is strongly Moving. 

The Hanging Tree. A “psychological” 
horse opera suggesting that the American 
West was won on the couches of Vienna. 
But even as a frontier Freud, Gary Coo- 
per remains Gary Cooper. 

The Sheriff of Fractured Jaw. A satiric 
fantasy about an Englishman, instead of 
the beastly colonials, winning the West. 
Jayne Mansfield is a restless native. 

The Seventh Voyage of Sinbad. A hor- 
rifyingly good monster picture. 

A Night to Remember. The 
trial of the Titanic. 

He Who Must Die (French). A modern 
Passion that makes one of the screen's most 
powerful religious statements in years. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., March 18 

The Jack Benny Hour (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.).* The first of two specials by the 
master of comic timing. 

Wednesday Night Fights (ABC, [0 
p.m.). Two good mixers: World Feather- 
weight Champion Hogan (“Kid”) Bassey 
of Nigeria risking his title against Ohioan 
Davey Moore in Los Angeles. 

Thurs., March 19 

Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.). Part 
Il of For Whom the Bell Tolls. 

The Dean Martin Show (NBC. 8-9 
p.m.). Dean harmonizing with Donald 
O'Connor to some pleasant old soft-shoe 
routines, With Gisele MacKenzie. Color, 

Fri., March 20 

Person to Person (CBS, 10:30-11 p.m.). 
From New York: Soprano Eleanor Steber, 
star of the Metropolitan Opera’s remarka- 
ble new production Wozzeck. From Co- 
lumbia, S.C.: Politico James F. Byrnes. 

Sun., March 22 

Bishop Pike (ABC, 12 noon-12:30 p.m.). 
Christ in Jeans, BBC's modern-dress filmed 
Passion play that roused British TViewers 
last year (Time, April 14). Christ wears 


* All times E.S.T. 


gripping 


denims, the Virgin Mary looks like any- 
body's mum. 

Wisdom (NBC, 2-2:30 p.m.). Psychia- 
trist Karl Menninger couched for an in- 
terview by Editor Denver Lindley. 

NBC Kaleidoscope (NBC, 5-6 p.m.). 
An eerie how-to-do-it on wiretapping by 
D.A.s, cops, private eyes, telephone men. 

The Bell Telephone Science Series 
(NBC, 6-7 p.m.). A repeat of Producer 
Frank Capra's superb color film on weath- 


er, The Unchained Goddess. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30- 
7 p.m.). The story of radar, 

The Dinah Shore Chevy Show (NBC. 


9-10 p.m.), Guests: Hymn-Shouter Mahal- 
ia Jackson, Tony Martin and Ginger Rog- 
ers. Color. 


Mon., March 23 


The Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC, 
9:30-11 p.m.). Playwright Mare Connelly's 
Green Pastures, a memorable TV effort in 
1957, is back again, live and in color, 
with the same arkful of God's chillun: 
William Warfield, Eddie (“Rochester”) 
Anderson, Earle Hyman. 


Tues., March 24 


The Pontiac Star Parade (NBC, 8-9 
p.m.). A one-shot special with Host Perry 
Como handling the traffic: Guests France 
Nuyen, Gertrude Berg, Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke, Cyril Ritchard. 

Alcoa Presents (ABC, 10-10:30 p.m.). 
Four World War I soldiers say farewell to 
arms and go over the top the wrong way 
in The Vision, a semireligious fable. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


Redhead. A pretty thin musical who- 
dunit saved by a pretty wonderful opera- 
tive—Gwen Verdon. 

J.B. Out of the Bible and into modern 
dress with Job. An added tribulation is 
the poverty of some of Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s poetry and dramaturgy, but all 
in all the evening is richly rewarding. 

La Plume de Ma Tante. This French- 
language course in the form of a fast 
and furious revue may not be so effective 
as Berlitz, but it is much funnier. 

Flower Drum Song. Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein’s slick musical contribution to 
Broadway's current mania for Orientalia. 

A Touch of the Poet. The late Eugene 
O'Neill fashioned the season's best drama 
around a boozed-up innkeeper and the 
illusions that hold him up. 

The Pleasure of His Company. Cyril 
Ritchard is charming as an overprivileged, 
middle-aged delinquent. 

Two for the Seesaw. A Manhattan 
tomgirl and a proper Omaha lawyer pass 
the time of day and night together in this 
sweet, sad and saucily humorous idyl. 

My Fair Lady, with Edwardian charm, 
The Music Man with mid-America hom- 
iness, and West Side Story, with Man- 
hattan rumbles, make a trio of memora- 
ble musicals. 


On Tour 


My Fair Lady in CLevetanp and Two 
for the Seesaw and The Music Man 
in CHICAGO are adequate copies of the 
Broadway originals. 

The Girls in 509. Bedfellows make 
strange politics in this Rip Van Winkle-ish 
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Before you buy, see and try Smith-Corona’s 


new Secretarial, the only office typewriter 
with lighter, livelier, ACCELERATOR ACTION! 


Call your local Smith-Corona representative today! 
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Gilbeys Gin 





...the gin favorite of all the world! 


Gilbey’s Gin is so deliciously dry, smooth and crystal-clear 
that it has become the owe gin distilled in 15 countries and 
served around the world. Enjoy a Gilbey’s Gin drink tonight! 


AND 
+ Ye 


Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin. 90 Proof. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. W.& A. IND, 
Gilbey, Ltd., Cincinnati, 0. Distributed By National Distillers Products Company. “**rt<* 
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farce starring Peggy Wood and Imogene 
Coca, In CHicaco. 

The Warm Peninsula. There's a moon 
over Miami, but Actress Julie Harris has 
her eye on the social stars. In Cuicaco. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

The Trial of Dr. Adams, by Sybille Bed- 
ford. One of the most extraordinary legal 
dramas ever played at London's Old Bai- 
ley, re-created with superb style. 

Spinster, by Sylvia Ashton-Warner. The 
wildly alive mind of a middle-aged virgin, 
whose strength is the joy of teaching chil- 
dren. A major literary creation. 

Devil by the Sea, by Nina Bawden. A 
chiller with charming interludes of child- 
ish innocence. 

Borstal Boy, by Brendan Behan. A rous- 


| ing reform-school saga from Ireland's lat- 


est literary delinquent. 

The Fig Tree, by Aubrey Menen. When 
a chemically hopped-up fig proves to be an 
aphrodisiac, the scandal rocks church and 
state in this slyly irreverent spoof. 

Eight Days, by Gabriel Fielding. Sin. 
soul-search and suspense in North Africa. 

The Autobiography of Mark Twain, ed- 
ited by Charles Neider. A memorable pro- 
file of Sam Clemens. 

A Medicine for Melancholy, by Ray 
Bradbury. A fine collection of short stories 
by a science-fictional host at the Inter- 
stellar Hilton, 

Unarmed in Paradise, by Ellen Marsh. 
The joy and misery of love, chronicled 
with rare grace and honesty. 

Across Paris, by Marcel Aymé. Twelve 
stories from a peerless literary vineyard. 

The Captive and the Free, by Joyce 
Cary. Last testament by the late novelist, 
who believed that even disgraceful action 
is part of God's graceful creation. 

The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, by 
Nikos Kazantzakis. A neo-Homeric epic. 

Doctor Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak. The 
international bestseller in which the best 
of Russia speaks to the good in all men. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (1)* 
. Exodus, Uris (3) 
. Lolita, Nabokov (2) 
The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (4) 
. From the Terrace, O'Hara (5) 
6. Around the World with Auntie Mame, 
Dennis (7) 
7, Lady L., Gary (6) 
&. Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris, Gallico (8) 
9. Tenderloin, Adams (9) 
10. The Devil in Bucks County, Schiddel 


NON FICTION 
. Only in America, Golden (1) 
. Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (2) 
. What We Must Know About 
Communism, Harry and Bonaro 
Overstreet (5) 
4. "Twixt Twelve and Twenty, Boone (3) 
. Nautilus 90 North, 
Anderson and Blair (6) 
. Wedemeyer Reports! (8) 
Aku-Aku, Heyerdahl (4) 
. Main Street, U.S.S.R., Levine (9) 
. Elizabeth the Great, Jenkins 
. The New Testament in Modern 
English, Phillips 
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* Position on last week's list. 
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Chow down, crew ! 


Life afloat leads to lively appetites! Good food 
satisfies the crew’s hunger... and an instant- 
starting, smooth-running Evinrude keeps them 
happy when they’re on the move. 

Evinrude—the first successful outboard 
motor made—is now celebrating its 50th 
Anniversary. Visit your Evinrude dealer soon 
for a ‘Revelation Ride.’’ You'll like it. 

And you'll like the other products of 
Outboard Marine Corporation. They're a 
family to befriend you in your hours spent 
outdoors. A helpful clan at home, on vacation, 
and in business. 


for work and play millions depend on the products of 
OUTBOARD MARINE 


JOHNSON, EVINRUDE, GALE BUCCANEER OUTBOARD MOTORS * LAWN-BOY POWER MOWERS © PIONEER CHAIN SAWS * CUSHMAN UTILITY VEHICLES (™) 


BE REFRESHED... 





On the trail of refreshment? Only Coca-Cola gives you that cheerful lift . 


taste! No wonder it’s the real refreshment... anytime... anywhere. Pe 


